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The first six clubs to order Victory Post- 
ers were: Evansville, Indiana, 10; Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, 20; Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, 20; Wheeling, West Virginia, 12; 
Hannibal, Missouri, 6; Hamilton, Ohio, 5. 
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From the Minutes of the Detroit, Michigan, International Convention, 
1917, 


Unanimously adopted by a cheering, standing vote of all delegates present. 


BE IT RESOLVED by the International Kiwanis Clubs, 
consisting of delegates from subordinate Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
and representing more than five thousand business and pro- 
fessional men of the highest standing, in International con- 
vention assembled, that we do hereby declare the unfailing and 
absolute loyalty of all the clubs of this organization, and all 
their members, to the great cause of democracy for which the 
United States and Canada are now fighting side by side in the 
great World War; and as Americans and Canadians, we 
unitedly pledge every support within our power to both our 
governments, to aid in bringing about once and forever the 
overthrow of the menace of Prussian military despotism, and 
the lasting triumph of an efficient democracy and the perpetua- 
tion of the liberties of all free peoples. 

(The resolution was prepared and submitted by a committee 
appointed by President Hixson, consisting of Loren E. Sowers, 
Canton, Ohio; R. W. Thompson, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
H. J. Hale, Hamilton, Ontario. ) 


Although there were but 52 clubs with only 
5700 members back in I917. on May 19. 
Kiwanis in convention assembled in Detroit 
recognized its patriotic obligations and enthu- 
a em / siastieally entered into an important and worth- 
AMER nite program of intensive war work activities. 
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GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 
By Fred G. McAlister 


Dedication of Boundary 
Peace Tablet to be fea- 


ture of Cleveland Con- 


vention program in June. 


NE of the many sparkling facets 
of the Cleveland Convention 
will be the presentation by Past 
Governor Hamilton Holt and 
District of a block of 
granite as another in the series 
ot Kiwanis Tablets 


\merican-Canadian boundary 


strict 
he (eorgia 
Georgia 
Boundary Peace 
long the 
line. In view of the metal requirement 
egulations, the 
itself, 
bronze tablet. 
Following the Convention the monu- 
ent will be transported to Port Stanley 
and erected 
Lake 
land on the 
Port Stanley 
and the 


inscription will be in 


the stone instead of on the usual 


near St. Thomas, Ontario, 


on Fraser Heights overlooking 
point of 
ot the Lake. 

opposite Cleveland, 


donated by the 


Erie, the highest 
orth shore 
directly 
and is being London 
Public Utilities 


Past 


Commission of which 
Hay of the 
District is 


Governor J. Bevan 


Ontario Quebec Maritime 
chairman. 

lhe occasion of the presentation is the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
signing of the Rush-Bagot 
Washington. <A 
them in uniform, 
vathered that April day 1817 about a 


ng, polished table, with colorful tapes- 


rv ot the 
\ereement in group 


1 otable s, some of 


ry and flags which would be the back- 
round against which one might expect 

find the Richard Rush, 
Secretary of State for the United States 
and Sir Charles Bagot, En- 


Pleni- 


Honourable 


America, 


voy Extraordinary and Minister 


INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 


Great Britain, affixing 


Treaty that was 


potentiary otf 
their signatures to the 
to effect disarmament and preserve 
peace along the common boundary line 
of their respective countries for a cen- 
tury and a quarter. 

The actual facts are different but, con- 
sequences considered, they are equally if 
not even more impressive. 

There was no scene that an artist’s 
brush or even a candid camera, had 
there been one, could have 
was John Quincy 
ard Rush, 
State and 
London, had handled the 
Rush, a young man of thirty-seven had 


come to Washington from Philadelphia 


captured. It 
Adams and not Rich- 
who was the Secretary of 
Minister to 


negotiations. 


who, as recent 


a few years before to accept the position 


Treasury con- 


of Comptroller of the 
trary to his father’s protests against, as 
the latter put it, “the 
an office exposed a man.” 


degradation to 


which such 





“Castlereagh . . .. . seemed to be both pleased 
and puzzled." 


He was 
merely 


as Attorney-General, 
Adams who had not 
yet returned from England. Rush him- 
self therefore, although later 
posterity 


now, 
acting for 


giving to 

an insight into the character 
of the chief negotiators, 
tributed nothing to the Agreement ex- 
cept his name. 


ot one con- 


Nor was it an 
understood. The 


Agreement as com- 


monly two men did 
They merely 
at that. 
And as for Bagot, he was not then “Sir 
Charles,” but merely Mr. 
er even than Rush, although of a family 
that had held land in 
tinuously since before the days of the 


not even meet at the time. 


exchanged notes—short notes 


Bagot, young- 


England con- 
Norman conquest. 

Stripped of the trappings, however, 
the story behind the story is still signi- 
ficant. 

The principals in the negotiations fol- 


lowing the War of 1812 were really 


James Monroe, who became President 
of the United States just before the 
final exchange of notes, and Lord 


Castlereagh. Monroe, of course, is well 
known, and Rush, 
by Monroe to succeed 
ister to London, gives us this picture of 


a subsequent visit with Castlereagh. 


who was appointed 
Adams as Min- 


“It was Sunday. Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh walked to the village church 
in the neighborhood, followed by their 
whom they are said to be 


You see in him always the 


servants, by 
beloved... 
courage, the sagacity, the self-possession 
that mark the disciplined and powerful 
Ministerial leader . . . I have reason to 
know that when Secretary of War his 
voice was operative for sending to the 
the largest British 
(Turn to page 44) 


Peninsula armies 
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HEALTH AND TOTAL WAR 
by W.S. Kelly, D.D.8., and Harold Hillenbrand, D.D.8. 





FTER the disaster at Pearl Harbor 
many were brought to a new 


significance of war in terms of 


intensive individual and community 
effort. 


service clubs, whose war and defense 


The thousands of members of 


activities were started many months ago, 
already 
knowledge of how to aid the nation’s 
war effort. Others, however, must still 
be brought to the conviction that modern 
War means total war, imposing new 


had secured a very practical 


burdens, creating vital problems and de- 
manding increased participation of all 
groups of the population. 

The personnel of the medical and 
dental professions assumes a unique im- 
portance during war because it devotes 
its efforts to the maintenance and con- 
servation of one of the nation’s greatest 
assets—the health of all citizens whether 
in military or civil life. Many other 
factors are involved in this problem of 
protessional personnel. It takes just as 
long, for example, to train a physician 
or a dentist as it does to build one of the 
sreat battle-cruisers that bear the brunt 
of naval warfare. So demanding are 
many of the tasks in these professions, 
that additional time must be spent in 
training and study in order to acquire 
the skill and experience of the specialist. 
Because medicine and dentistry involve 
such highly scientific training it is not 
,practicable—nor desirable, if it were— 
to mass-produce physicians and dentists 
to meet war-time needs. Thus the supply 
is limited and the chances of materially 
increasing that supply effectively are 
also limited. 


Professions of medicine 
and dentistry will play 
very important parts in 
total war now under way. 


With these facts in mind, it is relative- 
ly easy to see the necessity of utilizing 
to best advantage the services of every 
physician and dentist in the country; of 
speeding up the production of these 
professional men within the limits of 
sound educational procedures; of in- 
suring that students in these two profes- 
sions will not be called to other, less vital 
spheres of war activity. Only in this 
way can there be any assurance that the 
health of the nation will not be impaired 
at a time when all of its vigor is needed 
for the successful prosecution of a total 
war. 

The effects of total war can be seen 
directly as they touch the medical and 
dental professions. In other days the 
armed forces took their men for the 
medical and dental corps from whatever 
quarter they offered. The vital necessity 
was to have sufficient personnel to sate- 
guard the health of the men who did the 
actual fighting. In total war 
citizen must fight. It becomes important, 
therefore, not to exhaust the health per- 
sonnel in civilian centers where indus- 
tries are engaged in war production or 
where agricultural production must be 


every 


maintained. The health of these civilian 
workers is just as important to the war 
effort as is the health of the man in 
uniform. 

In the past two years medical and 
dental organizations have been working 
toward a solution of this difficult prob- 
lem: the provision of health personnel 
for the armed forces without dislocating 
the vital health services for productive 
workers in the war effort. This problem 
is of tremendous importance not only to 
professional persons but to all individ- 
uals and groups who have worked in the 





Author Kelly is a former chairman of 
the Chicagoland Past Officers Associa- 
tion and past president of the Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Kiwanis club; and 
Author Hillenbrand ts editor of the 
Illinois Dental Journal.—Editor. 








interest and service of the American 


community. So valuable to American 
life is the healthy community that not 
even the advent of total war must be 
allowed to impair or destroy it. 

[In November, 1941, the many months 
of preparation culminated in the estab- 
lishment, by executive decree of the 
President, of the Procurement and As 
signment Service for Physicians, Den- 
tists and Veterinarians. The Service is 
now established as one of the principal 
subdivisions of the Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare 
United States. It has three very im- 
portant functions: (1) “to receive trom 


Services of the 


various governmental and other agen- 
cies requests for medical, dental and 
veterinary personnel, (2) to secure and 
maintain lists of professional personnel 
available, showing detailed qualifications 
of such personnel, and (3) to utilize all 
suitable means to stimulate voluntary 
enrolment, having due regard for the 
overall public health needs of the nation, 
including those of governmental agen- 
cies and civilian institutions.” 

Both the medical and dental profes- 
sions, through their organizations, the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Dental Association, have al- 
ready made the required inventory of 
professional personnel. Questionnaires 
were sent to all of the 230,000 physicians 
Vital in- 
formation concerning the personal train- 


and dentists of the country. 


ing, experience and capacity to serve 

was thus obtained and has now been 

made available to the Procurement and 
(Turn to page 38) 











heard of 


little 
side to those amphibious 
leather-necks. they fight 
are 


Here's a 


and also students. 


HEN 


landed 


Commodore Perry 
in Japan in 1853, open 
ing this island empire to 
his escorting guard wert 
Marines. Now this same 


bulwark in every scrap 


estern ways, 
United States 
armed force, out 
in Which Americans have taken part, are 
rrimly holding out in the Pacific against 
e aggressive swarm of the grandsons 
hese same little men with buck teeth. 
(;slamour of deed and valor encircles 
crack armed service. It attracts a 
\merican who 


Marines 


Sam since the First 


ire devil type ot 


young 
wants action and plenty of it. 
ave served Uncle 

ntinental Congress and in that span 


e taken part in combat, punitive or 














Marines have found that it pays to devote some 
spare time to self improvement—for service, for life. 


defensive, tor ninety-one of our 166 
ears of national life. 

“First-to-Fight,” this corps marches 
with chin up back of its banner with its 
Fideles,” 
The corps has never 
when put to the 


emblazoned motto, “Semper 
( Always Faithful). 
failed that challenge 
test. And there’s a reason why! 

Too recently be on the inspiring 
pages of Marine pret already dotted 
with heroic blood at New 
1815, at Peiping in 1900, at 
Thierry in 1917, 


Marines on 


Orleans in 
Chateau 
is the gallant stand of 
a handful of Guam and 
Wake Island. 

But for all their brimstone spittings, 
Marines are more than the proverbial 
Leathernecks with backs and 
weak, if determined, Man for 
Marines are now the 


strong 
minds. 
man, paradoxically, 
most studious of our armed services. 
And back of that education, picked 
hours in off-guard time 


up in spare 


aboard convoy ships, in steaming, insu- 
lated igloos in Iceland, on starry night 
vigils on coral islands, is an unusual 
story of the vision of a handful of 


World War Marines. 
While the world slumped back into the 
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ways of peace and the depression, 
Major General John A. LeJeune, leader 
of the Fighting Second, saw his crack 
deleted with too 


hitting the trail of escape from humdrum 


corps many youths 
and unemployment. 

These were slated for the 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine, and 
outposts in the Pacific. But 
LeJeune knew that they faced the dis- 


recruits 


General 


illusionment of the post-war era and its 
crumbling morale 

He knew too that these young men 
time on their 


would have too much 


hands, would find that barrack life, in 
peacetime, 
a flicker of landing parties 
charges envisioned by the recruit or 
“boot.” 

So the General and his fellow officers 


could be humdrum with not 
and heroic 


sought a peacetime morale-building de- 
vice. Possibly advanced training was 
the answer—a type of book larnin’ that 
could be tossed into locker trunks and 
put aboard ships when the troops em- 
harked overnight for distant ports. 

But most schools can’t be folded like 
exist in the 


the Arab’s tents. There 


academic system the impedimentia of 
professors and their wives, not to men- 
tion blackboards, lecture halls, chemistry 
laboratories and the keep-off-the-grass 
campuses. 

Out of that search f 


in step with highly mechanized warfare 


for a mobile unit 


grew the present Marine Corps In- 


stitute. For twenty-two years it has 
been housed in the porticoed barracks 
in southeastern Washington. Now under 
the watchful eye of Major General Com- 
mandant Thomas Holcomb, 


the Leathernecks, it continues to provide 


leader of 


advanced training in some 120 courses 
for Dare Devils. 

Outfitted 
uniformed in 


flintlocks, 
woolsey or 
hand, the 
Marine of 1775 tromped off with Wash- 


with borrowed 


blue linsey 
whatever was nearest at 
ington to surprise the Hessians at Tren- 
ton. These first Marines had only one 
thing in common with today’s Marines 
at the 
teries, or floating over Carolina country- 
side as 1942’s cockiest parachutists—a 


on shipboard, anti-aircraft bat- 


courageous and stout belief in America’s 
being worth fighting for to the last ditch, 
the last ship, or the last bomber. 

For the Marines, in addition to their 
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Hollywood version, are dubbed amphib- 
ious since they serve both afloat and 
ashore as a semi-autonomous branch 
of the Navy. Marines can be detached 
from the Navy to serve with the Army, 
as they did with the A.E.F. in France. 
Now plenty of them are probably with 
the eight A.E.F.’s already abroad. 

Marines have other unpublicized ac- 
complishments. For with the rough and 
tumble qualities of the frontiersmen, 
the knock ’em down and drag ‘em out 
of the thrillers, goes a little 
known, studious side of our beloved 
Leathernecks. 

Marines know that in today’s scrap 
you have to be able to out-think the 
other fellow. That’s the philosophy ot 
those Marine officers who are continuing 
the program of the Marine Corps In 
stitute, a training plan that on first 
blush after Pearl Harbor might have 
been cast into the ashcan. 

But Major Commandant Holcomb be- 
lieves that this method of far-reaching 


movie 


training weaves into the esprit de corps 
something that the Marine doesn’t put 
on or take off with his yellow and red 
bespangled blues. 

Marines have a_ fifty-one-year-old 
reputation for stressing training. For in 
July, 1891, two Marine officers under- 
took the advanced training of nine fel- 
low officers just inducted as “shave- 
tails” into the Marines from their iron 
cats at Annapolis. 

Out of this grew the first Marine 
Corps School at the Marine base at 
Quantico on the Potomac. Each gradu- 
ate pledged himself to place the bust 
of Pallas over his barracks door and 
continue the education of the Corps, in 
the best tradition of Edgar Allen Poe. 

At present these resident classes in 
things military meet in the new Colonial 
stvle building facing the parade ground 
at Quantico, on the Potomac. But so far 
flung has become the training plan of 
the Marines that this is but one of the 
resident training schools where Leather- 
necks learn such things as distillation 
and purification of water, refrigeration, 
motor transport work, at first consider- 
ation, skills far removed from the busi- 
ness of defending our outposts or man- 
ning watches on our battlewagons. 

These courses cover such pertinent 
subjects as tactics of modern warfare, 
study of American weapons, ballistics, 
aviation engines, meteorology, photo- 
grammetry (mapping from the skies). 

But most astonishing of the educa- 
tional three R’s of the Marines are the 


studentless classrooms of the Marine ° 


Corps Institute in Washington. There, 


Above: Classroom supplements correspondence 

training in telephony and radio. Right: Colo- 

nel Potts signs a well earned diploma. Be- 

low: Staff of preparatory school corrects thou- 

sands of lessons a year, helps many Marines 
to ‘'promotion and pay." 





fhe Harvard of the Marine Corps—red-bricked Marine Corps Institute where lessons pour in from Ice- 
land, Alaska, and other outlying posts. 


day by day, come padlocked canvas 
bags cargoed by the Navy from Marines 
in every port where the U.S.A. has de- 
tachments. 


This Institute awards no doctorates, 


has no graduation services, no black and 
purple gowned professors with an eye 
on publisher’s royalties. And only the 
instructors go to school. 


(Turn to page 43) 





My Personal Page 
By Roe Fulherson 


"SCUSE IT. PLEASE! 


HEN a fellow writes anything about the war or 

any ot the people in it, he should date what he 

writes, because in a week or two the changes in the 

ituation can make a monkey out of him. (Oh, he’s 

oing to blame it on the war!) This, then, is written on the 

t of February. If the Russians keep right on after the 
(germans, it will be O.K. 

This is a sort of apologia. That is a roundabout way of 

I think 


it dates back to the days when | was a school boy. In our 


ving | am sorry. I have never liked the Russians. 


eography was a picture of the snow clad Steppes. A sleigh, 


ir maybe it was a droshky, was speeding over the snow 
pursued by a pack of ravening, wolves. A muzhik or some 
other sort of Russian was standing up in the sleigh getting 
ready to pitch a baby out to the wolves so that they would 
pause in their chase! All my life I have thought that most 
Russians spend their leisure time sleigh riding and tossing 
babies to wolves, so | have never liked them. ’Scuse it, please! 
Once a friend invited me to a Russian restaurant for a 
Russian dinner. We had cabbage soup to begin with, and | 
loathed the stuff. Perhaps the reason | liked it so little was 
that my host was taken unexpectedly inebriated and left me 
pay the bill for ten people for a dinner I wouldn’t have 
iked if it had been free. Ever since, | have disliked Russians 
hecause they like cabbage soup. ‘Scuse it, please ! 
\s a lad, | was an omnivorous reader. I got hold of some 
Russian novels, and they were so morbid, so depressing, that 
vot the idea that all lovers in Russia committed suicide, 
poisoned each other, or shot each other to death in a dark 
cabin. | don’t like morbid literature, and those novels made 
ne believe that all Russians are morbid. ‘Scuse it. please! 
\ short while before the first World War, I noticed that 
the rate of exchange between Russian rubles and American 
dollars was off about twenty percent in favor of the dollar. 
| had read that the Tzarist regime was so honest that during 
their war with Japan, they even sent through the battle lines, 
under flag of truce, the interest on their securities which 
were held in Japan. I bought eight of their one thousand 
ruble bonds for twenty-five hundred good American dollars. 
| have them yet. A month after I bought them, somebody 
shot the Tzar and that old kingdom went to kingdom come. 
Well, that didn’t detract from the bad impression I had of 
Russia. “Scuse it, please! 
| always thought all Russians wore whiskers. A barber 
told me that he once stuck a comb into a Russian’s whiskers 
nd flushed two bats and a flving squirrel. He was an honest 
harber. belonged to the union and didn't chew tobacco, so he 
vst have told the truth. Ever since then I have believed 
that Russians hid things in their whiskers. “Scuse it, please! 
Phere was a time, back about twenty vears ago, when 
every place you went, somebody played a Russian tune or 
ang one. People who pushed and pulled those stomach 


Steinwavs, people who had learned to play the piano in 


twenty easy lessons, folks who were trying to learn to blow 


\ 
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a trumpet, people who picked 


a gs 


on those little musical gourds 
called mandolins, were all at 
it. Every sad-eyed insurance agent who thought he was a 
baritone, sang that Volga Boatman song. I learned to have < 
cordial dislike for Russian music. ’Scuse it, please! 

Once a Russian asked me if I had ever tasted vodka. 
I told him | hadn’t. He gave me some and | drank it. He 
forgot to brush off a place for me to fall, so I got my good 
suit all dusty. Then the dentist charged me forty-six dollars 
tor replacing my melted crown and bridge work. I felt that 
while drinking the stuff might explain a lot of things the 
Russians did. I simply could not like people who could 
swallow the stuff. “Scuse it, please! 

There was another thing | didn’t like about Russians. As 
far as | am concerned, all Russians are pronounced failures. 
[ never saw one with a name I could pronounce. Whether 
some one introduces me and the name comes in my ear, or 
whether I read about him and it comes in through my eye, 
I still can’t pronounce it. It’s hard to learn to like people 
whose names vou can’t pronounce. *Scuse it, please! 

One more and | will quit. I love dancing. I will go to any 
theatre, movie or night club that offers dancers. I even like 
hill billy square dancing. and that is the acid test. I like 
ballet, tap, rhumba, exhibition ballroom dancing and negro 
shuffle. I even like the kind of dancing a barefoot girl does 
in a couple of yards of cheese cloth at the women’s club 
garden party. I like dancing, that’s all. But when a Russian 
puts on a pair of high boots and tries to dance while sitting 
on his own heels with his arms folded, I don’t want any part 
of it. ‘Scuse it. please! 

These nine more or less cogent reasons should be enough 
to explain why I| didn’t like Russians. I was even prejudiced 
against Russian dressing! | wouldn’t eat the stuff because 
I was afraid I would like it, and I didn’t want to like it. 

Then Herr Hitler decided to spend the winter in Russia 
and have some winter sport. He went north with a lot of 
heils and a lot of heels. He veni-ed, he vidi-ed, but he cer- 


tainly did not vici! 


Like me, the Hitler was saying ’Scuse 
it, please ! 

That's what | am saving to a whole nation who were 
supposed to be as weak as a pack of cards built up into a 
castle on a shaky cardtable. | am asking them to forgive 
me for all the things I have not liked about them. I am 
asking them to excuse me for my opinion of them. 

From now on they can have cabbage soup when I come to 
dinner and | will eat it. They can write morbid literature 
and compose morbid songs, if that’s the way they like their 
books and their music. I will no longer sigh when I look 
at my beautiful souvenir ruble bonds. They can gargle vodka 
through their big whiskers. If | didn’t have lumbago,. | 
would sit down on my heels and do a gazotsky if it killed me. 

I just didn’t know the Russians, and it’s a mistake to 


dislike people vou don't know. Me, I love the Russians! 
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You must build a special 
place for your car when 
you erect a home in this 
lively city in Michigan. 


F you have trouble in your town 

parking your car, ask your city 

fathers to take a leaf from the mu- 
nicipal book of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
For the man or woman building a house 
in that thriving university city 
population 30,000... must provide room 
in the plans for his car. That’s the law. 
A city ordinance, now a year old, puts 
the old front curb “off limits.” It’s a 
curb, in the purest sense . . . not storage 
space for the family automobile. 

All new apartment houses built here- 
after within the city limits must pro- 
vide planned parking room on the blue 
prints before the builders get a permit. 
For every four families who will live in 
the building, space must actually be set 
aside for three cars. If it’s an office 
building, for every five hundred square 
feet of floors there must be room for one 
car; in factories, according to this law, 
there shall be one stall for every pair 
of workers. 

Theatres built hereafter will give or 
sell you parking space with your ticket 

. you won’t drive ’round and ’round 
and ‘round, missing the first picture, 


PARK HERE 


leaving your wife to stand on one foot 


and get madder and madder while you 
hunt a place to park. Each new school 
will have storage for its own busses and 
off-the-street 
for its children. The grocer, the butcher, 


safe, loading platforms 


the druggist all those merchants 
who've looked unhappily out of the win- 
dow just in time to see their Best Cus- 
tomer finally drive away, after idling 
too long for a chance to pull in. . 
if they put up a new building, must pro- 
vide an adequate parking lot for big cus- 


- now, 


tomers and little. 

Like most American cities, Ann Ar- 
bor long found the parking problem its 
worst municipal headache. It is a pe- 
culiar combination of county seat, in- 
dustry and education. The capital of 
rich Washtenaw county, it 
within the Detroit industrial area, so 


also lies 
near that many workers in Detroit fac- 
tories drive home at night to Ann Ar- 
bor. It is also a few miles from busy 
and crowded Ypsilanti, with its great 
new Ford bomber plant. It has itself a 
wide group of industries, ranging this 
year from burlap bags to munitions. But 
to make the headache really bad, it has 
13,000 students acquiring an education 
in the University of Michigan, who 


drive cars when allowed, and when 
not allowed ride bicycles. 
The police gave tickets; traffic 
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judges in one year fined students, profes- 
sors, visitors, workers $9,000 for over- 
time parking. It did no good; curbs 
were still hopelessly jammed. The city 
fathers appointed a committee to find 
out why, to take stock. The committee 
worked hard. It discovered that the pa- 
trons of Ann Arbor’s four movie houses 
used up 44 city blocks of curb. Shop- 
pers consumed three or four times that 
much. Restaurants, schools, factories, 
office buildings squeezed in for their 
share. It was a simple matter of arith- 
metic there just weren’t enough 
curbs to go around. 

The problem appealed in particular 
to one councilman, a civic-minded pro- 
fessor of law in the university, John 
Barker Waite. 
plan, one that would not only take care 


He wanted a long range 


of tomorrow’s cars and trucks but those 
of 1950. Moreover, he not only knew 
how to draw up a good law but he liked 
to do it. As a member of the American 
Law Institute, he had helped, on_ its 
draft its 
ideal set of laws for helping youth in 
He had lived in Ann 


Arbor for thirty years, expected to live 


youth-correction committee, 


the several states. 


there the rest of his life and wanted 


some comfort while he did it... cer- 
tainly not congestion. 

With the help of others in the coun- 
cil and town, a little advice from other 
experts everywhere, he drafted a sim- 
ple ordinance, putting the responsibility 
on the builders. They . .. not their ten- 
ants or lessees or the fellow in the next 


block 


amount of parking space with every new 


must furnish the specified 


structure. It may be indoors or out. 
The city council passed the ordinance. 
It is not retroactive. Even so, after nine 
felt. In 
with other cities, where, until 


months, its good effects are 
contrast 
shortage of rubber took many cars from 
the streets, parking problems became 
worse and worse, in Ann Arbor in the 
and this 


in spite of the influx of munition work- 


vear the curbs have cleared... 
ers. In one industrial district, one new 
plant, hiring 300 men, before it put up its 
first bricks, provided parking space for 
three hundred cars. A count taken by po- 
lice shows that already the daily average 
of cars parked on the public streets has 
dropped between 300 and 400. 

Professor Waite and his co-workers 
believe that gradually as new theatres, 
stores, offices and apartments are built, 
Ann Arbor’s curbs will empty. They 
also feel a little pride that by their real- 
istic long range attack Ann Arbor is 
showing other cities, big and little, the 
way out of the parking wilderness. 
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IWANIS 
the North 
should not overlook the oppor- 


CLUBS throughout 


\merican continent 
tunity to add the promotion of “Gardens 
ior Victory” to their endeavors aimed at 
Phat 


\gri- 


helping to whip the Axis powers. 
the United States Department of 
culture takes this project of greater and 
nore efficient home gardening very seri- 
ously is evidenced by the tremendous 
publicity campaign being waged. It has 
elected as the official emblem for the 
home garden program the symbol shown 
elsewhere on this page. 

Your first reaction to this business of 
urging people to grow more vegetables 
at home is probably one ot skepticism 
as to 
cabbage, corn, cauliflower or carrots are 
the 


handits. The first thing that pops up is 


just why a few more rows oft 


necessary to help wallop world 
a little thing called “priorities.” 
\t first it 


down of the rattletrap old truck in which 


may be just the breaking 


the huckster has delivered fresh vege- 


tables in vour neighborhood that puts a 
crimp in your supply of green vitamins. 


What's the 


radishes, onions, 


difference! You'll buy your 


lettuce, and string 


beans at the market down town. 
Eventually, however, on account ot 


that same old priorities bogeyman, and 


the constantly growing necessity of 


using vital long distance transportation 
for war purposes, vour grocery shopper 
may find the vegetable bins bare when 
she trips into the market some morning. 
Phink The little old 


Islands alone produced nearly a million 


not ? Hawaiian 
tons of sugar last year, but you’re only 
voing to be able to buy eight ounces a 
week per person. We're at war! 

Now we're not trying to imply that 
folks will eventually have to buy their 
celery by the inch or roasting ears by the 
half cob, but we'll set forth here a few 
valid reasons why this Victory Garden 
project is worth while, in fact vitally 
come out on 


necessary, 1f we want to 


top of the pile when this tremendous 
Iracas 18 ove! 

lhe purpose of the plan is to induce 
citizens to produce more of their own 
vegetables and fruits for immediate use 
on the table and for preserving, canning 
When your local Kiwanis 


club fosters a home gardening project, 


and Ireezing 
it is doing a patriotic duty by adding to 


the health of the local community and 


WICKARD 


i iY 
by John Carer 


Gardens for Victory are 
urged by government as a 
means to assist in work 
of smashing Axis powers. 











thereby adding to the nation’s health. 

The exercise involved in tending a 
plot of ground and the added nutrition 
obtained from a plentiful supply of fresh 
vegetables adds up to high morale, of 
which health and vigor are the foremost 
Not 


picked vegetables taste better but their 


prerequisites. only do freshly 


vitamin content is greater when used 
directly out of the garden. Furthermore, 
the growing of vegetables at home will 
release a larger amount of commercially 
grown vegetables for shipping to Britain 
and our other allies. It will also release 
more vegetables for improving the diets 
ot the millions of workers turning out 
vital weapons of war in our great in 
dustrial centers. And last but not least, 


surplus vegetables can be distributed 
locally to the needy. 

When vou promote home gardening 
activities you are killing several birds 
with one stone. In the first place, vou 


teach more people horticultural methods 


GARDEN 
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and the improvement and conservation 
of the soil. In the second place, such 
activity builds up community pride and 
makes citizens realize that homes well- 
planted and with tidy, productive gar- 
dens have higher real estate values than 
those lacking these advantages. Third, 
you are encouraging the replacement of 


men drawn into the armed forces by 
other or older citizens unable to serve. 
Fourth, you are not only lightening the 
load on transportation facilities needed 
for troops, munitions and other fighting 
equipment and supplies, by encouraging 
home food production, but you will cause 
much valuable idle ground to be put to 
work. That, in a nutshell, is the crux of 
the Victory Garden idea. 

Now in case your club appoints a 


committee to foster this idea in your 
community, we suggest you have it 


enlist a town group to help promote it, 
composed of men and women informed 
in horticultural methods. They can be 
members of garden clubs, unorganized 
amateur gardeners, or seedsmen and 
nurserymen in the vicinity. Get people 
who are versed in planting methods, 
fertilization, disease and insect eradica- 
tion; also canning and preserving in- 
structors for later on in the season. Try 
to make it a lot of fun for everybody. 
The year’s work might be culminated 
with a vegetable and flower show with 
prizes for winning contestants. 

Right off the bat, see to it that vou 
emphasize the fact that this is no scheme 
for plowing up the lawns in your public 
parks, destroying existing ornamental 
plantings, or growing eggplants on the 
Let’s 
not go through the pitiful and ridiculous 
experiences of 1917-18 again. 


terraces along your boulevards. 


Flower gardening should be encour- 
aged right along with the program, as 
relaxation and beauty are likewise essen- 
tial to Better to 
flowers than poor vegetables, if it comes 


morale. raise good 
to that, for as one wag puts it—a beau- 
tiful aster is worth a lot more than a 
Above all, don’t 


urge people to bite off more than they 


wormy cucumber ! 
can chew with regard to the size of the 
gardening plots they tackle. 

The Secretary of Agriculture thinks 
home gardens are necessary to help win 
the war. We do, too! Mr. Wickard 
wants at least 1,300,000 additional home 
gardens in 1942. Let’s not let him down! 
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By Merton S. Heiss 
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Behind 
the 
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Meet the Brothers Fyon. 
Kiwanians of Montreal in 
Canada. A famous formula 
did a lot of fine service. 


OME sixty years ago a young 

Belgian left his native town of 

Pepinster and came to the great 
city of Montreal in the province of 
Quebec, Canada. The young man was 
Louis Fyon and he possessed a formula. 
This formula was to accomplish great 
things for the people in Quebec province 
and was to make the name Fyon one of 
great importance in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

That there would be wealth and pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from the formula he 
did not then know and he could not 
euess that there would come to him from 
the King of the Belgians a decoration, 
the Order of Leopold, for his work 
among his people. Other Fyons are to 
be described in this Story Behind the 
Classification but it can properly be 
stated that even though Louis Fyon 
knew nothing of Kiwanis he possessed 
Kiwanis ideals and principles, partic- 
ularly as these are directed toward work 
with the underprivileged and the needy. 


The formula was not complicated, just 
a mixture of a very few readily procur- 
able chemicals. It was to be called in 
“La Parisienne Eau de Javelle,” 
Water.” 
*Javelle” was the name of a suburb ot 


French 
in English ‘Parisian Javel 
the city of Paris, at which suburban 
community the first disinfectant of this 


tvpe was developed. Javel water is 
taken for granted in Canada. It cleans 
and bleaches and deodorizes and dis- 
infects and does a great many things 


that are useful and necessary around the 
house. It sells for a very few cents for 
a very large bottle. Distribution is the 
difficult part and all such questions seem 
to have been answered and the problems 
solved by the Fyons. 

This story is about a few of the sons 
of Louis Fyon. Even though the javel 
water business prospered, things did not 
just happen. 
everyone in 


It was hard going and 
the family 
It was a question of bar- 


worked and 
worked hard. 
ter many times, so many bottles of javel 
water for so much flour and sugar. The 
great break came when during the ter- 
rible ‘flu epidemic of some twenty years 
ago the health authorities strongly rec- 
ommended the use of javel water. That 
put it over as nothing else could. In- 
stitutions used it, housewives used it and 
health officers brought bottles of it to 
places where they were inspecting and 
issuing orders. 

Of course, back of the whole thing 
must remain the fact that this javel 
water is a good product and does good 
work. It wouldn’t be a household name 
in Canada if it wasn’t good. It is not 
distributed in the United States. 

When Louis Fyon went to a printer 
to get some sort of a picture, cut or de- 
sign for a trade mark the only thing 
available was the old-fashioned figure 
that is this 
Very Fyon 
changed the design and although the 
streamlined the containers 


reproduced with article. 


sensibly, Louis never 


boys and 
modernized everything connected with 
the business they were smart enough to 
hold on to the unique picture. 

The name of Louis Fyon is a revered 





The Brothers Fyon, reading from top down: Albert 
L., Henry T, and Charles. 


memory and the family carries on. With 

this rather long and complicated fore- 

word we now introduce the subjects of 

this Story Behind the Classification. 
(Turn to page 42) 
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To encourage the purchase of defense stamps by school children, the Storm Lake Kiwanis club 

voted enthusiastically to provide a 1|0-cent stamp in a book for every grade school pupil in 

the city. Here a committee is shown hard at the big task of licking the more than 600 stamps 

that were needed. Each stamp book carried a blue Kiwanis emblem, also pasted on by the 

committee. From left are: Rev. Herman Olmstead, Morton Hughes, A. P. Olsen, Clarence 
Clough and Max Dillon. 


To provide precious metal for America's defense 
effort and at the same time get funds to buy food 
for the starving children of China, the Storm Lake, 
lowa, Kiwanis club sponsored a scrap metal drive. 
Schoo! children dug into back yards, cellars and 
attics for metal which they brought to school and 
dumped on piles. This picture shows the start of 
one of the piles. Everett Ruby, chairman of the 
Citizenship Committee, and Rev. Herman Olmstead, 
chairman of the Boys and Girls Work Committee, 


44% 
So THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE FINDS ALL IN 
STORM LAKE ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE 








When any member of the Storm Lake club uses the 

prefix Mr. in referring to another Kiwanian at 

a club meeting, he is promptiy fined a 10-cent 

defense stamp, which goes into the club treasury. 

Here, L. A. Dannenberg, a new member, smilingly 

pays Secretary Dave Scofield his fine while President 
Kermit Buntrock smiles approval. 


Max Dillon, chairman of the Kiwanis Education Committee (left background) has just com- 

pleted giving stamp books to a group of first graders and the happy smiles tell how the pupils 

appreciated the colorful books and the |0-cent stamps in them. With Mr. Dillon are Supt. A. E. 
Ruby, past president of the Storm Lake club, and Miss Mabel Tooker, teacher. 
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Patriotic to the core are Storm Lake's Kiwanis- 
sponsored Sea Scouts, They are shown here with 
their skipper, Bernie Johnson, proudly looking at a 
defense bond paid for out of their earnings. The 
Scouts each year sponsor a regatta which attracts 
widespread attention. In the picture are some of 
the trophies the outstanding group has won under 
the direction of Kiwanian Johnson. 


Members of the Publicity and Kiwanis Education 

Committees of the Storm Lake club are here ex- 

hibiting proudly part of one of the two Kiwanis 

signs that the club is putting up. From left are: 

Tom Toohey, Bob Ruliffson, Wayne Bauerle, Wayne 

Lucia, Omer Roth, Carroll Davidson, J. V. Fitz- 
gerald and Fred Farmer. 










































Rev. Herman Olmstead, chairman of the Boys and 

Girls Work Committee, is pictured passing out stamp 

books containing a 10-cent defense stamp each to 

members of a first grade class in a Storm Lake 

school. The books and stamps for more than 600 

grade school pupils were furnished by the Storm 
Lake Kiwanis club. 


Officers and directors of the Storm Lake club are 
pictured here signing pledges in cooperation with 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce ‘'Build a Bond 
Day."' The club pledged more than any other 
Storm Lake organization. W. C. Jarnagin, past gov- 
ernor of the Nebraska-lowa District, is in the right 
foreground. Seated with him, from left, are: Sec- 
retary Wendell Edson, now in army service, C. C. 
Elk, F. W. Ruliffson, Dr. M. E. Green, Mel Bauman. 
In back are: President Kermit Buntrock, W. J. Julius 
and Duane Salie. 


Instead of putting their nickels and dimes in pinball 
machines and ‘'juke’’ boxes, members of the Storm 
Lake club drop their loose change into patriotically- 
sloganed pasteboard containers at each club meet- 
ing. The receipts are used to buy defense stamps 
for the club. A surprising amount for Uncle Sam's 
war effort is realized at each meeting. Mel Bauman, 
vice president of the club and chairman of the 
Achievement Committee (center), is being assisted 
in the counting of a day's ‘'take'’ by Dave Scofield, 
secretary (left), and L. A. Dannenberg. 











Above: Home of The Party Guild in Chicago where 
any kind of a party you want is planned to the 
last detail. Right: Muriel and Adele Fantus ready 
to put on a real barn dance. 


LAUGHTER 
A LA CARTE 


By Roger Leonard 


Two sisters proved that 
the best way to have fun 
at a party is for every- 
bedy to take part in it. 


\M naturally inquisitive. Had | 

heen permitted to cast my own mold, 

it would have been something in the 

shape of an inquiring reporter. What 

break! Think of prying into every- 

body’s business and actually being paid 
for it. 

Recently I attended a Kiwanis Club’s 
Ladies Night. I was prepared for the 
customary ABCD’s—<Arias, Burning 
Issues, Cards or Dancing. I was pleas- 
antly disappointed. It was Fun Night— 
light as gossamer, gay as a Mardi Gras, 
frankly a mirthquake, built for laughter 
and surprise. 

Guests were not talked at or sung to! 
Before the evening was over, everyone 
had participated, in a large or small 


way. It was so refreshing that I asked 


" ? ] map 
questions and uncovered a story. 






In the threadbare Thirties, salty tears 
were being shed for the “lost genera- 
tion” of youngsters, catapulted into a 
jobless world and a careerless future. 

Two University of Chicago sisters, 
Adele and Muriel Fantus, optimistically 
decided that there were no frontiers that 
vision, initiative and enthusiasm could 
not storm and conquer. 

Giving unique parties had been the 
family hobby. Weeks had often been 
spent in painstaking preparation for gay 
parties. Nothing was left to chance. 
Every moment from the arrival of the 
first guest to the departure of the last, 
was charted and proper amusement de- 
vised. The success of these carefully- 
planned affairs and the happy memories 
ot both the guests and the hosts were 
ample compensation. 

The Fantus sisters decided to capital- 
ize upon the inability or unwillingness 
of the average hostess to plan and 
execute parties that had the proper 
sparkle and originality. In a desert of 
vacillating youthdom The Party Guild 
made its bow, an oasis of laughter in a 
mirth-thirsty world. 

Skeptical relatives and friends at- 


tempted to dissuade these enterprisers. It 
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had never been done, so therefore it 
couldn't be done, but the optimism, or 
obstinacy perhaps, of youth, tecognized 
none of the hazards, and plenty there 
were, 

The first client, Mrs. Brown, was a 
lady of large means who gave delightful 
dinner parties for twelve, always celeb- 
rities. It was to entertain so sophisti- 
cated a group of big-wigs, men and 
women who had been everywhere and 
seen everything, that a shy little miss set 
forth timorously, while the fate of the 
venture hung in the balance. 

Happily, the Brown party was a great 
success. Blasé sophisticates, hungry 
for something new and different, left no 
doubt of their enjoyment and approval. 
So Mrs. Brown immediately planned 
two other dinner parties for subsequent 
weeks and re-engaged the girls on the 
spot. 

Next, Jimmy, a boy of eleven, was 
celebrating his birthday. All his class- 
mates from a select private school were 
guests. An Indian Pow-Wow was se- 
lected as a theme. Novel invitations 
were issued, several rooms were trans- 
formed into an Indian village, three 
talented Indian braves were engaged and 
the entire cycle, ten entertaining events, 
fitted into the theme. Parents and chil- 
dren were delighted, the party a success 
in every way except— 

Financially it was a disaster. The 
girls had spent more than twice as much 
as they received. An artistic success 
but a financial catastrophe. However, 
soon afterwards Jimmy’s parents enter- 
tained 250 guests at their exclusive 
Country Club and the entire affair with 
a budget of $1200 was allotted to the 
girls. It was a brilliant affair which 
made history, established The Party 
Guild and brought in its wake many 
other party assignments from guests at 
the affair. 

A wealth of ideas and novel party 
themes are constantly employed. One 
hostess was giving a last party before 
the demolition of a mansion famous for 
its social functions. It became a House- 
Wrecking Party. Invitations were hu- 
morous—union cards in the House 
Wreckers Union. Guests came in cos- 
tumes and the affair was declared the 
most enjoyable in the history of the old 
house. 

Finishing School for Brides, Turn- 
the-Tables Night, Nifty Nineties, On 
Location at Palm Springs, A Night in 
St. Moritz, Hill Billy Jamboree, Hilari- 
ous Hollywood, and Artists and Models 

(Turn to page 45) 
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KIWANIS AND THE 


CHURCH IN THE WAR 


By Charles S. Donley 


INTERNATIONAL 


Spiritual emphasis is to 
be the order of the day 
says President Donley at 
Pittsburgh church meet. 


— best way to introduce the speak- 
er and his address is to quote from 
the official program of the Emory Meth- 
odist Church, Pittsburgh, where Charles 
S. Donley, President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, was honored on February 22, 
Laymen’s Day in The Methodist Church. 

“This is Laymen’s Day in The Meth- 
odist Church throughout its far flung 
connections. In Emory Church it ts a 
real privilege to welcome our own 
Charles S. Donley as the speaker at the 
evening service. Long before he came 
to his present position as president of 
Kiwanis International, Mr. Donley was 
giving liberally and gladly of time, serv- 
ice and means in his home church. He 
was a Sunday School teacher, youth 
leader, church official, and for the past 
three years has been general superin- 
tendent of the Emory Church School. 

“Fiftcen years ago Mr. Donley organ- 
ized the Young People of Emory along 
lines that have recently become the plan 
for united Methodism. He is a trustee 
of Emory Church, a member of the Offi- 
cial Board and a wise and trusted coun- 
selor. Emory Church ts honored to 
have given to Kiwanis International a 
president whose life is bigger than his 
deeds and whose spirit and vision are 
truly international.” 

With the title “Kiwanis the 
Church in the War,” President Donley 
spoke to more than a thousand persons 
and urged them to look to the well or- 
ganized Christian institutions of the na- 
tion for building a program of victory 
—Editor. 


and 


morale. 


HEN Prime Minister Church- 
ill was recently visiting with 
President Roosevelt, and while 
attending church services at Arlington 
on New Year’s Day, and occupying the 
pew once used by George Washington, 


PRESIDENT 


the Reverend Edward Randolph Welles, 
rector of the church, said in his sermon, 
“Thanks to President Roosevelt we are 
not entirely unprepared in a military 
way for this war but spiritually we are 
in bad shape.” 

Every plan we make nowadays must 
take into consideration the building of 
military and civilian morale. Even 
though such plans only involve the pro- 
duction of material things, the morale 
of those who produce must be consid- 
strictly a morale 
When we build 


buildings they are to house boys and 


ered. Kiwanis is 


building organization. 


girls who use them for morale building 
service. 

Today we are concerned with finding 
our place in a maelstrom of confusion 
which comes with the beginnings of a 
war. Suppose we measure patriotism by 
the things we do. Let’s look at the situ- 
ation. What is morale? What is 
tory morale? How is it taught—learned 


viC- 


—maintained? I’m not a minister—no 


thought of a technical discussion—but 





we waste our time—valuable time—un- 


less we find some help that will assist 


us in organizing our hazardous living. 








The present day church is so organ- 
ized as to offer its members a place to 
serve in almost any phase of their social 
life even in its broadest sense. 

Comes a world war. There is no 
question but that the outcome of this 
present war is going to depend on what 
the United States does. That as a fact 
brings the issue just pretty close to you 
and me, very close. Napoleon remarked 
that, “There are two great factors in 
war—Material and Morale—and Morale 
is four times as important as Material.” 
[ do not know whether present day gen- 
erals and commanders agree with Na- 
poleon or not, and whether they do or 
not is of little importance, for we can 
easily find our own answer right in the 
hearts and minds of the masses of the 
people with whom we make contacts 
every day. 

A few days ago I sat in a National 
Transportation Conference —the pur- 
pose to arrange adequate transportation 
the 


country. We set up a very effective ma- 


facilities and service for entire 


chine of men and materials and then 


the Colonel said, “All of this is without 
morale.” How true we 


We all had in mind 


value without 
know that to be. 
that in certain respects and places there 
are many men who refuse to work over- 
time and only then at time and one-half 
or double pay. 

This morale, state of mind, character 
of the people, is still the control, the 
driver’s seat, and in it the answer to 
who will win the war. 

Maybe we 
about it. Stanley Washburn, noted mil- 


ought to do something 


itary adviser and correspondent, says 


(Turn to page 46) 
















nd idl 
Kiwanis Age 
“OLD men for council; young men for war,” said the old 
axiom We 


percentage of councilors than of warriors if we do not watch 


of Kiwanis are in danger of having a larger 


caretully the age average of our club. " 
: Just Era, 





In every town in which a Kiwanis club 
functions there are rising young business 
nd professional men who need Kiwanis 
much as Kiwanis needs them. Every 
nembership committee should keep a 
constant watch on these men and see to it 
that they are invited into Kiwanis as 
soon as they prove themselves good citizens. 

Phe old timers have borne the heat and burden of the day 
ind are inclined to sit back and let other men take the active 
work of the club off their shoulders. This is natural and 
proper, but if there is not a steady stream of younger men 
coming into the club to take over the work, the club will have 

tendency to sit back on its past accomplishments and grow 
cobwebs. 

Many of the young men who are “comers” in the com- 
munity, need only an invitation to become valuable first line 
of defense workers for Kiwanis objectives. It is the duty 
of the club to see to it that they have this opportunity. 

Use the city directory or the business directory of the phone 
book as a basis of a survey from time to time. New classifica- 
tions and new men will be discovered that might be overlooked 


if the hit or miss method of acquiring new members is used. 


ae 


Great bonds from little defense stamps grow! 


Labor 
NO CLASS of people in the United States has done more to 
criticism in our emergency than organized labor. 















justily 
Using a crisis like the present one to force demands on the 
country is little short of treason. In no 
‘ountry on the globe except England dee eY ak 

} : cs f a 
and America, would strikes and delays weer: ee 

: | Ge 

on war projects be endured. Agitators ~ 


interfering with such war work would 
soon tind themselves backed up against 
wall and facing a firing squad. 
In the English speaking nations, we 
stick to our rights of free speech, and 


wr liberties, even when those liberties become license. But 


me great union has realized the necessity of the occasion and 
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has shown patriotism which should be an example to every 
other union. 

At the annual meeting of the executive board of the Inter- 
national Teamsters Brotherhood, they placed eight million 
dollars of the organization’s funds at the disposal of the 
country, with or without interest. 

Raise your eyebrows, if you must, over this vast accumula- 
tion of money by a union. But as they have it and offer it 
unconditionally to the government for war use, they deserve 
praise. It is to be hoped that other labor organizations will 
follow their example and not only contribute of their funds, 
but back their country’s war efforts with their hands. 

Never in the history of the countries fighting this war for 
them, has Labor had so splendid a chance to prove that the 
criticism directed at them is unjust. 

Our two countries, more than all the other countries of the 
world put together, have given the laboring man the oppor- 
tunity for a better and a fuller life. It is good to see that in 
this crisis they are coming through like the good citizens 
they are. 


= 


“Individual Sacrifice for National Survival!’ 


’ Ve 
Club Finance 
THE fundamental, 
finance is that the dues be in excess of the overhead of the 


very essential foundation of Kiwanis 
club. 

A Kiwanis club is organized for the 
benefit of a community—not to be a 
parasite on a community. 

No Kiwanis club should ever go be- 
fore its community and solicit funds or 
in any way attempt to raise funds which 
are to be used to pay the running ex- 





penses of that club. 

The only reason any Kiwanis club 
can give for raising money in its community is that the 
money is to be redistributed in worthy charity in that com- 
munity. 

Using money raised for charity in paying even the smallest 
part of the overhead of the club is misappropriation of funds. 
If the directors of a bank, or a building and loan association, 
were to use funds entrusted to their care to pay their over- 
head expenses, the government inspectors of such institutions 
would have a short, ugly word for it, and would recommend 
that the members of that board wear clothes with horizontal 


stripes in them. 
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It is a simple matter for any group of business men 
appointed as a budget committee, to add up the necessary 
overhead and divide it by the average number of members 
of the club. There are postage and printing, salary of the 
secretary, meals for guests and entertainers, International 
and district dues, expenses of delegates to conventions, and 
other sums a club must spend in its usual functioning. When 
divided by the number of men in the club, and a 
reasonable allowance made for unexpected expenses, the 
amount of dues for each member is automatically determined. 

Unfortunately, many with too smal 
dues. From time to time unexpected expenses were added 
to the overhead until the time came when it was necessary to 
raise the dues, which produced criticism by some of the 
members who had given little thought to the moral necessity 
for the increase. 

If we once get firmly fixed in our minds that a Kiwanis 
club is organized definitely on the thought of giving rather 
than of getting, we can think more clearly on this subject. 

A Kiwanis club is organized for the benefit of the com- 


these are 


clubs were started 


munity. It must not be a parasite on its community ! 


= 


Every time you catch yourself feeling sorry for your- 

self because you can’t fly a plane or man a machine 

gun, how about sending a carton of cigarettes or a box 

of home-made goodies to a boy who is ” camp learn- 
ing to do that job for you? 


Kiwanis I[s Not a Savings 
Institution 


NO KIWANIS club ever had a rainy day. There is no use 
saving up for one. Kiwanis money is collected to be spent 
in the here and now, not in that distant day when something 
may happen. 

Something is happening every minute 
in every town where there is a Kiwanis 
club. There are children needing tonsils 
out; there are children needing hot 
lunches at school, but unable to pay for 
them; there are crippled children need- | Fpacctes oF MosEY 
ing braces; there are a hundred other (i Ve he may 
good deeds Kiwanis can do today. 

An ancient story tells of an alderman in one of our great 
cities who objected to something the board wanted to do for 
posterity. “What has posterity ever done for us?” he 
demanded. It’s not such a silly question. So long as Ki- 
wanis clubs exist, there will be men in them who will take 
care of the needs of their day and time. Our responsibility 
is to TODAY! 

In every club there are certain conservative members who 
feel the need of building up a back log, a savings account 
for that day in the remote future when the club may need 
a lot of money. The optimistic majority realize that if that 
rainy day comes, there will be live, active Kiwanians who 
will supply the necessary umbrellas. 

A working balance in the bank is necessary to the well- 
being of the club, but when that back log becomes too large, 
it puts out the fire of Kiwanis energy and enterprise. 

The members of a Kiwanis club do not get enthused about 
raising money to be put into a fund against a problematical 
And there is little excuse for a Kiwanis club to 
when that 





rainy day. 
give entertainments to raise money for charity, 
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club already has a good round sum of money in the bank 
raised for the same purpose and unspent. 

Let the Kiwanians of the future take care of the needs of 
the future, as they undoubtedly will. It is no compliment to 
their industry and enthusiasm to feel that they will not be 
able to take care of their problems when they arise, and that 
we must raise money to leave for them to spend. 

Kiwanis is a spending institution, not a savings institution. 
The club which does not spend as it goes is neglecting some 
done in its community. Our 


good work that needs to be 


responsibility is to the problems of TODAY. 


= 


And there had never been a bomb dropped on an or- 
phan asylum or a hospital when Sherman made his 
remark about war. 


On It°s Belly? 


IT is proverbial that an army travels on its belly. Get an 
army out of reach of its food supply and it ceases to be a 
well ordered fighting machine and disintegrates into thou- 
sands of just plain hungry men whose 
only interest is “When do we eat?” 

We are putting millions of men under 
arms on this continent. These men must 
be fed both in camp and in the field. To 
feed them, we must of necessity tighten 
our own belts and think how good food 


oye THERES Oe, 
ort % 





ACRICULTURE 


comm 11 TEE OY 





rationing is for our figures. 

Never before in the history of 
Kiwanis have its agricultural committees been more impor- 
tant. Never since Kiwanis was organized has the farmer 
been so important in the general scheme of things. We need 
more farm products just as we need more machine guns 
and tanks. 

Since most of the desired increase in production is in meat, 
eggs and milk, the organization and promulgation of 4-H 
Clubs and Young Farmers becomes a major 
Let us get squarely behind such movements with 


objective of 
Kiwanis. 
more energy than we have ever displayed in the past. 

Because of priorities in many metals, curtailment of the 
manufacture of machinery This 
means that the farmer must be made to realize the necessity 
of repairing old machinery and of proper conservation of all 
existing farm equipment. 

The encouragement of better farming methods through 
intelligent soil conservation and proper fertilization is within 
the province of Kiwanis clubs working in cooperation with 
county agents and proper government officials. 

County nurses and doctors can be brought into meetings 
with farmers to teach necessary lessons of proper nutrition 
and hygiene in order that the health of the farmer and his 
children be equally conserved for the benefit of the country 
at a time when medical aid is at a premium because of war 
requirements. 

The conservation of game and fish is not out of line at a 


farm will be necessary. 


time like this, since there will be a greater necessity for 
such items in our diet. The man who catches his dinner 
out of the local mill pond not only has a good afternoon’s 
relaxation, but he has conserved an equal amount of meat, 
to the general advantage of all of us. 

A hard working agricultural committee 
is just as truly war work as carrying a gun or learning to 
fly a plane. 


can do much that 














































Grandma's old-fashioned ‘day lily" has a college 

Jegree now, and should be called Hemerocallis. 

The variety pictured is Hyperion and a single 

plant throws scores of yellow blooms up to seven 
inches in diameter. It's foolproof. 


One of the greatest joys 
of springtime is to get 
down and go to work with 


the old faithful flowers. 
i LEMS te e that one of the 
ggest kicks we delirious amateur 

! ret out of gardening 1s that 
thrill vatching our old taithtul per 


enmal flower plants pushing their first 


tender vreel hhowoyt 


out of the ground in 
u know, those favorite 


plants that we fully intended to carefully 


ulch last tall after the ground was 
en, but ehow we just didn’t get 
ound to it atter all Phere were those 
sat aay ite tootball eames and 
utting up the storm windows, and tak 
ns the kids back to Grandma’s for 
Vhanksgiving week-end, and those Sun 
lav afternoon snoozes, and—oh well, 
they'll pull throu the winter anvhow. 





Now when the old fever. starts 


eripping us, with spring approaching, 
and our feet start itching to get out 
in the garden again, we begin to wonder 
neglected 


bucket. 


how many of those sadly 
kicked the 
Whether those delphiniums (remember 


double 


blooms!) have succumbed to remaining 


perennials have 


the ones with the marvelous 


if that clump of 


spectacular new red phlox has withstood 


naked all winter: or 


and fierce heaviness of 


the furious blasts 
old Jack Frost! 
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At the first opportunity we get down 
on our hands and knees, paw away a few 
stray leaves and yep, by golly, there are 
the bright green shoots bravely pushing 
through the ground. How they do it 
will always be a mystery to me. Of 
course, quite often, we paw in vain for 
there are bound to be some casualties— 
but a fellow’s got to discover a vacant 
spot here and there, else where are 
you going to find space for those new 
things you want to try this year—or an 
excuse for the large sized check re- 
quired to buy ’em! 

\long about this time of year a lot 
of us are prone to fall victim to that 
insidious disease known as catalogitis, a 
mild form of insanity which is very 
prevalent throughout the country, judg- 
ing from the hundreds of thousands of 
similarly afflicted people who at this 
very moment are treating the ailment by 
the only known remedy—that of burying 
their noses in various seed and nursery 
catalogs. 

Now, perhaps, as one amateur to an- 
other, vou might be interested in a few 
worthwhile 


perennial plants which we've learned to 


suggestions as to some 


like a great deal during our ofttimes 
pitiful experiences throughout the past 
vears. If you already 


crow 


several 
them, no doubt you'll agree with me. 
If vou don’t, then just get out a pencil 
and jot ’em down after you read this, 
because it’s almost a cinch you'll be 


Above left: Lythrum is a shrubby perennial which 
dies te the ground in winter but never fails to show 
up every spring with scrillions of pink blossoms. 
You can divide it but better get a hacksaw to cut 
the roots. Above: Liatris, or ''Kansas Gay Feather" 
just coming into bloom. Ninety-nine percent of all 
plants producing flower spikes start opening their 
blooms at bottom of spike. Just to be contrary, Gay 
Feather blooms from top down. 
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glad you planted them if you ever do. 
First, the most agreeable surprise 
last summer was a group of delphinium, 
the result of planting three dozen seed- 
lings the year before of that compara- 
tively new and much advertised strain 
known as Giant Pacific Hybrids. Out 
of the very small plants set out, about a 
half dozen expired. Of those that pulled 
through, all but three produced fine 
double flowers, some with many layers 
of petals. The colors ranged from pure 
glistening white, through pastel shades 
to the deepest blues. I never saw a 
group of healthier plants or such mar- 
large and_ beautiful 
And the spikes were on tough, whippy 
stems that could stand right up and take 
anything the weather man dished out. 


velously flowers. 


After some argument, I finally per- 
mitted the Missus to cut a couple of 
spikes and use them in a bouquet for the 
house. She says they lasted several 
days, and even when they faded the 
flowers did not shatter and fall as most 
delphinium blossoms are apt to do very 
quickly. I wouldn’t know about that, 
however, as I’d rather grow ’em than 
smell ’em. She’s the official posie picker 
Of course anyone who 
knows a geranium from a hollyhock will 
tell you that delphiniums have no more 


and smeller. 


odor than Edgar Bergen has hair. 
Do you like a plant with nice foliage 


through spring, summer and fall— 





Anything with a name like ‘'Helianthus multiflorus 

flora plena'’ has to be good or we wouldn't try to 

spell it. This ‘hardy dahlia’ is a bloomin' fool, has 

leaves made of leather, and can take anything the 
weather man dishes up. 


While 


nised as extremely essential in the war 


vegetable gardens are recog- 
effort it is felt, nm line with expres- 
sions of The Garden Club, that produc- 
tion of flowers is also important from 
a morale building standpoint. It is well 
that beauty continue as an important 
asset to American and Canadian com- 
munity life —Editor. 


LLLLtLteettotetierrset rer rig 





which never fails to survive neglect or 
a cold winter, which is never bothered 
by bugs or disease, which will grow in 
sun or shade, wet or dry ground, and 
which always produces cheerful, large 
stout 


blooms in profusion on long, 


stems? Then plant some hybrid 


; 
i 


hemerocallis. These are the streamlined, 
modernized descendants of Grandma's 
Of the dozen 


or more named varieties in my garden, 


old-fashioned “day lilies.” 


[ believe Mikado, Ophir and Hyperion 
are my favorites. A clump of Hyperion 
scores ot 


will produce citron-vellow, 


(Turn to page 38) 

































Above right: Some fair spikes from young plants of Pacific Hybrids—a brand of 
blueblooded delphinium than which there are few whicher. Above: Thermopsis 
Caroliniana, with yellow spikes resembling lupines, is easy to grow, If exasperat- 
ing lupines raise your blood pressure try this. 
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THE KIWANIS 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 
MEETS IN CHICAGO 


HE first war-time meeting of the 


Trustees of Kiwanis 


Board of 

International was held at the Me- 
dinah Club of Chicago, February 23-24. 
Chose present Charles S. Donley, 
President; Mark A. Smith, 
Past President; Charles B. Holman and 
kred G McAllister, 
Donald B. Treasurer; Philip E. 
\uer, Frederick M. Barnes, W. D. Cot- 
Charles S. 
Elton, James P 
Huffard, E. B. 


Vande Be gart, Trus- 


were: 


Immediate 


Vice-Presidents ; 
Rice, 
ton, Ben Dean, Dudley, 


David H 


] Hudson 


Gallagher, 
Stahlman, 
Jr., and Guy H 
tees; O. E. Peterson, Secretary. Trus- 
Barker 
\IieCuish were absent on account of ill- 


tees Ralph C. and R. George 
lie .. 

lhe message of the President re- 
detail the 


Kiwanis, which program had of neces- 


viewed in war program of 
itv changed since the last meeting of 
the Board in November of 1941. He told 
of the meeting in Pittsburgh of interna- 
tional presidents of service clubs which 
is described at greater length on the op- 
posite page. 
The 
dealt in detail with organization activi- 


report of Secretary Peterson 


ties and General Office matters. In re- 
vard to the war effort he stated that 
over fifty-nine percent of our clubs in 


the United States have responded to the 
call with their specific pledge to under- 


take special effort in this direction. 


Canada, of course, has been thus en- 


aged for some time. He reported clubs 
well organized for action to help build 
will remove threats 


the morale which 


to our democratic way of life. He re- 


ported that the operating membership 


figure as of February 20, showed a more 
than two thousand member increase 
over a vear ago. In regard to the Inter- 


national Convention at Cleveland he 
reported that exceptionally tine progress 
had been made in the development of 
the preliminary work. His recommenda 
tion of the following appointments and 
changes in staff duties was approved 
by the Board: 

\s Administrative 

\lonson 


\s Convention 


\ssistant—Perey R 


under svecial 


Rob- 


Manage 
supervision of the Secretary 
ert R. LaFollette 

As Manager of Service Department— 


Walter 


Ingram 


As Director of Division of Club Service 
—Ralph Winslow 
The Board approved a recommenda- 
tion from the President’s message that 
of- 
Convention be 


hotel assignments of International 
the 


made to the hotel 


ficers at Cleveland 
where their district 
delegations are quartered. 

The Board approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary that the dates for 
the Denver Convention be June 20-24, 
1943, 

It was voted by the Board that the 


Executive Committee be instructed to 


study attendance and membership prob- 
lems under war conditions. 
The voted that the President 
> 


appoint a special committee of the Board 


Be yard 


to work with Secretary Peterson and 


Administrative Assistant Monson to 
carry through plans for recognition of 
Kiwanians who have entered active mil1- 
tary service. Trustees Auer, Cotton, 
and Elton were appointed. 


The 


appointed to make a study of the con- 


3oard voted that a committee be 


tribution Kiwanis can make toward 
maintaining in the post-war world the 
values we are seeking to defend. 

The report of the International Treas- 
urer was adopted. 

In connection with the Cleveland Con- 
Husselton of 


vention, Chairman 


Convention Program Committee pre- 
sented a number of proposals and action 
was taken as follows: 

The Chairman of the Program Com- 
full 


under 


mittee was given select 
taking 


special qualifications suggested at the 


power to 
speakers. consideration 
Board meeting. 


that the convention 
theme be the administrative theme for 


the vear—“Victory—By United Effort 


It was voted 


—By Individual Service.” 

The Board approved the name “The 
Meetin’ House” for the friendship cen- 
ter at the convention. They voted that 
any Kiwanian present in Cleveland be 
invited to the dedication of the “Meetin’ 
House” on the Saturday night preceding 
the opening of the convention. 

The Nominating Conference, it was 
voted, will be held at 1:15 p.m. Tuesday. 
other convention 


A number of pro- 


gram details presented by the Commit- 


the 


tee Chairman were approved by the 
Board. 

The Board voted that the offer made 
by the Georgia District of a block of 
Georgia granite to be suitably inscribed 
and erected at Port Stanley immediately 
opposite Cleveland on the north shore 
This 


Soundary 


of Lake Erie be accepted. will 
constitute the latest Kiwanis 
Peace Tablet. A committee of the Board 
will with officers of the 
Georgia District and the Ontario-Que- 


cooperate 


bec-Maritime District in arranging for 
the presentation of the tablet at the 
Cleveland Convention and for the erec- 
tion of the marker at Port Stanley. 
The progress report of the Organiza- 
tion Structure Committee was submitted 
by Chairman Rice. 
Recommendations of 
gher as Chairman of the 
‘egulations Committee were approved. 
President Holman. 
Retirement 


he was 


Trustee Galla- 
Laws and 
Vice 
the 
Committee, was received and 
further 


Report of 
Chairman of Pension 


asked to make study with 


recommendations for consideration of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Kiwanis war program was ex- 
plained in detail by Lawrence H. Dierks, 
Manager of the Public Relations De- 
partment, and by James H. Lake, Man- 
ager of the Activities Department. Addi- 
tional information was presented by 
President Donley. The Board voted to 
endorse the stand taken by service clubs 
at Pittsburgh,—that the clubs should be 
the morale-building agencies of the com- 
munities and that they be allowed to 
f service 


intensify their 


tending toward the building of a victory 


programs ot 


morale. 

The “Buy a Bomber” and “Fellow- 
ship of the Bellows” 
studied by a Board committee of which 
Holman is 


proposals were 
Vice-President chairman. 
The Board of Trustees supported the 
recommendation of this committee that 
The 


policy adepted was in keeping with the 


these requests be not approved. 


ruling of the War Department to the 


effect that voluntary contributions of 
money from individuals and organiza- 
tions for the purchase of war equipment 
can be accepted by the government pro- 
vided the offers are wholly unrestricted. 
and that 

(Continued on next page ) 


contributions must be to the 
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Left to right: 


Charles Unruh, president, Ruritan National, Kinsale, Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Nina Fay Calhoun, president, International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Earl Waring Dunn, president, Round Table Inter- 
national, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Mrs. May Moyers McElroy, president, 
Zonta International, Washington, D.C., C. M. Dozier, vice president, Civitan 
International, Richmond, Virginia; Charles S. Donley, president, Kiwanis In- 


2! 


La ila Rip poe, 


ternational, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Nicholas F. Nolan, past president, Op- 
timist International, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Etha G. Hall, president, Pilot Club 
International, Greensboro, North Carolina; Tom Davis, president, Rotary Inter- 
national, Butte, Montana; Miss Effie Loudermilk, president, Quota Club In- 
ternational, Inc., Bluefield, West Virginia; Mrs. Jean Bennett, president, 
American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, Washington, D.C. 























Service Club Heads Plan Continued War Service Activity 


T A meeting in Pittsburgh of in- 
ternational presidents of service 
clubs, called by joint letter sent 

out by President Davis of Rotary and 
President Donley of Kiwanis, there 
were present representatives from Civit- 
an International, Optimist International, 
Rotary International, Round Table In- 
National and 


Kiwanis International. The women’s or- 


ternational, Ruritan 
ganizations represented were: Interna- 
Altrusa Clubs, 
International, American 


Association of 
Club 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, Zonta 


tional 
Quota 


International, and Pilot Club I[nterna- 
tional. 

The outcome of that meeting, accord- 
ing to President Donley, was the unan- 


general funds of the United States and 
cannot be allocated to the purchase of 
special pieces of equipment, as a medium 
tanker or a heavy bomber. 

After discussion by Trustee Dean 
of the billboard 
posters illustrating the administrative 


preparation of the 


theme and plans for merchandising 
these posters, the Board voted that the 
design and the slogan as it now appears 
on the posters be adopted as the ad- 
ministrative theme for the calendar 
year. 

It was voted that the charters of the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Custer City, Okla- 


imous belief that the service clubs are 
and should be the morale-building 
agencies of the communities. The follow- 
ing resolution of policy and purpose was 


adopted : 


“WHEREAS, we have met in Pitts- 
burgh to consider the relationship and 
duties of the member clubs of the or- 
ganizations which we represent to the 
existing situation throughout the world, 
and for the benefit of each other we 
have re-examined the ideals and work 
which our organizations are now doing 
and we have found that we are now en- 
gaged in activities in the respective 
communities which contribute greatly to 


civilian welfare and civilian morale so 


homa, and Lancaster, Wisconsin, be re- 
voked. 

Changes were approved in the names 
of clubs as follows Braintree-Wey- 
Massachusetts, to 
Dooly 


Georgia to Vienna, Georgia. 


Braintree, 
County, 


mouth, 
Massachusetts and 


Certain requests for relaxing of at- 
tendance rules were denied. 

It was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting be called for May 3. 

The next meeting of the Board of 
Trustees will be held June 13 in Cleve- 
land. 

President 


Donley with appropriate 


that we should be free to continue those 


activities, be it hereby 


“RESOLVED, that we reaffirm the 
purposes for which we exist, rededicate 
ourselves to them, and pledge ourselves 
to an intensification of our efforts in 
meeting such exigencies as may arise, 
within the scope of the work that we are 
now doing, and be it further 


“RESOLVED, that we report back 
to the boards of our organizations and 
urge a full, complete, frank and ener- 
getic cooperation with all other agencies 
which are now seeking to meet the 
present need of civilian weltare and civ- 


. . ’” 
ilian morale. 


remarks presented the pin of the Inter- 
national Secretary to O. E. Peterson, 
who in turn expressed his appreciation 
and pledge of continued service. 

In view of the fact that Miss Martha 
Trautman on March 10 will have com- 
pleted twenty years of service to Ki- 
Donley 


wanis International, President 


introduced her to the Board who pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of American 
Seauty roses and expressed sincere ap- 
preciation for her splendid record of 
service. She is the first General Office 
employee of Kiwanis International ever 
to reach the twenty-year service mark. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE IN WAR TIME 
By J. Neal Mancill 


CHAIRMAN 


April 13 toe 19 is set as 
dates for observance in 
United States and Canada 
of 1912 Golden Rule Week. 


ITH America at war, fighting 
for existence against cruel and 
treacherous enemies, Golden 
Rule Week this vear attains a national 
gnificance that has never been 
eached betore 

So, because every American is fight- 
ng im some way to maintain Democracy 
nd freedom, whether in uniform, in 
the lactory, or at his office desk, the 
full and proper observation of Golden 


Rule Week, April 13 to 19, is tremend 


INTERNATIONAL 


ously essential. More effort than ever 
before should be devoted to this obser- 
vation by every Kiwanis club and every 
Kiwanian in the United States and 
Canada. 

In April the attention of the two 
great Nations of the North 
American continent will be called to the 


Sister 


fact that Victory can only come through 
the application of the Golden Rule in 
the daily lives of their citizenship. Ob- 
servance of the Golden Rule, its square 
dealing and Democracy, is the backbone 
of clear thinking and righteous purpose. 
Clarity of thought and resolution of 
purpose spell unity. 

These are the days of peril, of trial, 
of tribulation and prayer. Our foemen 
fondly hope that through force of arms 


COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS STANDARDS 


and stress of lying propaganda that the 
national character, the national stamina 
of Americans will be weakened, that the 
torch of liberty will flicker low in the 
smothering grasp of the oppressor. 
They are mistaken indeed. Never was 
the integrity and character of America 
further from collapse. Never have we 
understood so well the issues that con- 
front us. 

Let us stress the observance of the 
Golden Rule—that in unity, fair deal- 
ing and consideration of our fellow man, 
there is real strength. Let us dedicate 
the observance of Golden Rule Week, 
April 13 to 19, as a great and effective 
campaign to carry America, through 
these high principles and purposes, to 
sure and speedy victory. 


ON TO CLEVELAND! 


Busy days at convention 
office indicate June 14-18 
will see fine gathering 


ef Kiwanians and families. 


HESE are busy times around the 
Kiwanis Convention Office in 

Hotel Cleveland. With some ten 
veeks remaining in which to perfect ar- 
rangements tot the 1942 convention, 
cheduled for June 14 to 18, there are 
many things to be done. 

Convention Manager Robert R. La 
Follette reports a steady stream of hotel 
eservations and district requests for 
dinners, breakfasts and conterence loca- 
tions, 

The General Convention Committee 
under the leadership of George Buehler 
of the Cleveland club is busy, every one 

the various committees functioning 
ethciently and properly. 

The Chairman of the International 
Committee on Convention 
Phot as & 


littee members worked earnestly and en- 


Program, 
Husselton, has with his com- 
rgetically and it is the general opinion 
that the Cleveland Convention program 
is going to be one of exceptional interest. 


Not the least of the important features 





of the Cleveland Convention will be The 
Meetin’ House, a magnificently dec 
orated and equipped section of the audi- 
torium where Kiwanians may meet, 
relax, talk things over and generally 
enjoy the company of the delegates and 
visitors from all over the United States 
and Canada. The Meetin’ House is 
just the feature Kiwanis conventions 
have needed in the past and great plans 
are being made for its Cleveland premier. 





Robert R. La Follette, Convention Manager 


District officers will be in this section, 
nearby will be special exhibits, including 
The Kiwanis Magazine booth. 

Kiwanians this year are working with 
a new convention manager, Kiwanian 
La Follette having been chosen by Sec- 
retary Peterson for this important staff 
duty. The International Board of Trus- 
tees ofhcially approved the secretary's 
recommendation. Convention Manager 
La Follette takes over his duties with a 
fine background of experience along 
convention lines and with a long history 
of Kiwanis activities. He has for some 
years been a member of the Field Service 
Department and has a wide acquaint- 
ance with Kiwanians in every section 
of the United States and Canada. 

Hotel reservations are made in the 
regular way, through the club secretaries 
with deposits of five dollars per person, 
which deposits are credited to hotel bills. 
Club secretaries have all received hotel 
reservation contracts and all information 
necessary for the making of reservations. 
Reservations may be cancelled up to a 
certain date with assurance that the de- 
posit will be refunded in its entirety. 

It looks like a great convention, with 
a fine attendance, a splendid auditorium 
and a very worthwhile program. 
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KIWANIS CLUB SINGING 





SINGING club is a_ good 
Many, many times [ 


oe 

club !” 

have had the opportunity to 
observe the truthfulness of this motto. 
We should never let anything crowd out 
our allotted time for group singing. It 
promotes friendliness; it provides a 
pleasant common interest, and a medium 
through which club members can joy- 
ously cooperate with one another. Group 
singing is a panacea for low morale, 
whether in the club, the community, the 
school, the factory or any other place 
of common interest. 

[ am not an idealist; therefore, I know 
it would be beside the point to state 
emphatically that all Kiwanians_ will 
sing. Some won’t even try regardless of 
how much coaxing the song leader em- 
ploys. I shall go further: some Kiwan- 
ians actually are a hindrance to club 
singing. This is how it happens: Sam 
was a member of our club. He never 
missed a meeting and boasted of a per- 
tect attendance record covering a period 
of fifteen years. He was innately an 
exceptionally friendly man, and usually 
as we were ready to start the singing he 
was in a regular orgy of good-natured 
handshaking and backslapping. In my 
softer moments I have often wondered 
if Sam, with his genial, fine spirit wasn’t 
doing a much better job than I was 
toward breaking down stiffness and 
formality. Anyway, the group singing 
reached more people than he could 
reach. I shan’t permit myself to become 
too optimistic concerning Sam’s future 
hehavior; yet, I do believe he under- 
stands now, as never before, that en- 
thusiastic group singing is an exceed- 
ingly important adjunct of every Ki- 


Wwanis program. He respectfully listens 
and has a big time out of teasing some 
of the boys about how “rotten” they are. 
Recently I have noticed that he joins in 
the singing now and then. Of course 
he'll never appear as soloist on a na- 
tional radio hookup; nevertheless, he 
sings and that’s what counts! 

I care but little about the quality of 
Kiwanis club singing, but I care much 
about the spirit with which it’s done! 
The right attitude—the right spirit 
mean everything! It’s much better to 
keep silent concerning ‘ 
pitch notes. We all remember the story 
of the old singing teacher who was des- 
perately trying to get a feminine pupil 
to sing on the pitch. Finally he threw 


‘sour’ or off- 


up his hands in despair and_ said, 
“Young lady, I play for you the white 
keys and I play for you the black keys, 
but always you sing in the cracks!” It 
Kiwanians are sometimes guilty of 
“singing in the cracks,” it’s perfectly 
permissible. We must remember that 
singing has a social as well as an artistic 
significance, and it’s to the former that 
Kiwanis club singing largely con- 
tributes. 

It’s better to not go too far toward 
encouraging part singing in a club. I 
have always been of the opinion that 
part singing had better be left to those 
groups who take their music more or 
less seriously. To encourage such sing- 
ing is more than apt to entail too much 
time and lead to a certain amount of 
“fussiness” and detail. Of course the 
tenor part to some songs is so perfectly 
obvious—“Let Me Call You 
heart” and “My Wild Irish Rose”—that 


it’s next to impossible to keep some of 


Sweet- 


Vingil P. Cassaday 


FORMER CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


Every year it becomes a 
more definite fact that 
a singing club is a good 
elub— it just has to be. 


the boys from lustily “jarring down” on 
some kind of a tenor. When this hap- 
pens | never worry about their facial 
contortions, but do my best to encourage 
their initiative. 

We'll now discuss some of the funda- 
mentals of club singing. First, we'll 
consider the club song leader. We must 
admit that the professional musician 
rarely ever possesses those qualities 
that go into the making of a successful 
leader of group singing. There are a 
number of notable exceptions. The con- 
ductor who has been accustomed to 
dealing with select groups of musicians 
is apt to be too particular and “fussy” 
over little things; he won’t “turn him- 
self loose” and become one of the mob. 

The song leader must have person- 
ality. Some men seem to have a mys- 
terious, intangible power to influence a 
group to respond to their leadership. 
The very same group, however, might 
fail completely to respond to the leader- 
ship of another man, even though he 
possess equally as good or better techni- 
cal skill. We could say this power is a 

(Turn to page 39) 
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“A regular orgy of good-natured handshaking and 
backslapping.” 
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Top: Four members at Ottawa, Kansas, arriv- 
ing at club meeting on new bicycles. Left to 
right: Kiwanians Walter Hegberg; Randolph 
Bundy; Robert Blum, Frank Alley. 
Just below: Bloomington, Illinois, observed Lincoln's birthday and provided 
banks as favors for each member to save for bonds and stamps. Emma Julia 
Scott of Washington, said to be the only living person to have heard a 
Lincoln-Douglas debate was present and Kiwanian Rolla Jones was attired 
in Lincoln costume to read the debate. 

Above: Governor of State Bushfield and Walter Burke receiving from Presi- 
dent Bill Van Camp, Pierre, South Dakota, Defense Bond Rooster, used to 
stimulate the sale of bonds and stamps. 

Left: Dinner was served from a pail to members of Charlevoix, Michigan, 
at which the usual price was charged and the total given to the Red Cross 

Fund. 
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Above: Southside, St. Louis, Missouri, presents Defense Bond to Edward Wind- 

ler (center) star player of club's soft ball team on his leaving for the Army. 

Right: President August C. Beckemeier and Captain of team Maurice Zumwalt. 

Center right: President John W. Harvey, Bayonne, New Jersey, presented 

service kits to Lieut. Norbert Bohn of Marine Corps. William E. Lawrence 
brought message of Scout service to the club. 

Above right: Defense Bond was delivered to President A. J. Sheets (right), 
Huntington, West Virginia, by Kiwanian Sterling Diddle of Trust Company. 
Secretary Arch Keller is in the center. 

Right: At Columbus, Indiana—Kiwanian Claude C. Smith (Uncle Sam) re- 
ceiving bond from President Robert E. Lindsay (left), with Mrs. Lindsay; 
Mrs. Lewis N. Essex and Kiwanian William G. Wissman. 
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Left: Macon, Georgia, made collection of books to give men 
in Army. Left to right: President Samuel L. Orr; a soldier 
guest; C. C. Harrold, chairman, Book Committee; Immediate 
Past International President Mark Smith; three soldier quests 
and Kiwanian Josiah Crudup. 
Below: Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, held a joint 
meeting with the Kinsmen Club and presented check, to fur- 
nish milk to children of the bombed areas in Britain. 
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BE MEN OF GOOD WILL 
By James /. Neal and Harald M. Diggon 


CHAIRMEN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 


U.S. - Canada Good Will 
Week, April 26-May 2, 
takes on special significance 
in days of world turmoil. 


INCE 1918 there has been officially 
created good will for the mainte- 
for the two 
ereat governments of North America. 
lt was instituted through negotiations 
conducted by the representatives of the 
governments of Britain and the United 
States, and was given expression in the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement. The terms of 


nance of relations 


the agreement were made operative by 
proclamation ot the President of 
United States. Other agreements fol- 
lowed for the establishment of bound- 


the 


aries. All of these emphasize the results 
of governments operating with good 
will. 

Che years have produced continuing 
cooperation between the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Dominion of Canada. Upon many occa- 
sions the peoples of our countries have 
united in the common interests or emer- 
gencies challenging them to action. Many 
monuments of granite and tablets of 
bronze speak the record of mutual senti- 
ments of friendship and continuing good 
will. Our two neighboring countries 
have grown in material strength and in- 
fluence. Those who brought the free- 
doms of our old world to America en- 
joved a common heritage. 

lt matters not whether they became 
established in and westward 
across the great Dominion or the Union 
of States they travelled for a common 
purpose that they might erect their own 
institutions in new surroundings but 
with all of the rights and privileges 
which they had come to regard as their 
inalienable rights. For years they and 
their forefathers had enjoyed the liber- 
ties and freedoms and rights secured for 
them at Runnymede. With such a com- 
mon heritage we have developed together 


moved 


the far-flung areas of a continent. 

We have marched along together. We 
must continue to march along together, 
travelling a common highway and urged 





forward through mutual interests. Our 
mutual interests emphasize the great 
and increasing importance for the main- 
tenance of all of those cordial, friendly 
relationships which have spanned the 
century and more of our neighborly 
building. 

Our have 
relations of good will as those charged 


governments maintained 


with responsibility evidenced under- 
standing of mutual problems. We the 


people accept the responsibility to trans- 
late the principles of good neighborli- 
ness as established by and through our 
official representatives, into all of our 
actions and relationships. Kiwanis en- 
rolls men to create good will. Let us 
continue to develop increasing mutual 
understanding recognizing that it re- 
quires men of good will to maintain and 
perpetuate good will. 

We of Kiwanis have made the anni- 
versary of the proclamation, placing the 
terms of the Rush-Bagot Agreement in 
operation, an occasion for emphasizing 
continuing friendly relations and the ex- 
tention of the influence of created good 
will. One of the bright spots in the 
world relationships of today we find in 
our North America. April 28 is a most 
important date, for upon that date in 
1818 commenced our progressive peace- 
ful relations. 

In a world of far-flung disturbances, 
we of the United States and Canada, 
we of Kiwanis everywhere, should again 
“be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us” as a mutual under- 
taking “that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” This, it is recog- 
nized, can be accomplished as we con- 
tinue to be of good will. 
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=> CANADIAN KIWANIANS ©& 


Urge Every Canadian Citizen to Vote in Plebiscite, 
April 27 


N APRIL 27 Canadians will be asked to vote on whether or not 

they are willing that their government be relieved of its 

pledge, given on the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, that 
conscription for overseas service would not be introduced. 


Realizing the importance of the issues involved, the Kiwanis 
International Committee on Public Affairs for Canada has recom- 
mended that all clubs throughout the Dominion initiate a cam- 
paign in their various communities directed towards having every 
citizen entitled to vote on the question do so. 


In carrying out this recommendation, Kiwanians in Canada 
will not only be contributing a service in the interests of their 
country, but will be exemplifying Kiwanis citizenship ideals. 
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FOOD FOR FREEDOM 
AT GARY, IND. 

The records in the County Extension 
office show that ten years of 4-H Garden 
Club projects have been completed by 
The Garden Club had 
1932 with 7 
1935 there was 
to 18 and this 
1939, 
members. 

At this period came the turning point. 
The club desired doing something for 
4-H club work but didn’t know how to 


Gary, Indiana. 
its start in members. In 
an increase from seven 
number remained until 
of 20 


when there were a total 


proceed so a member invited the County 
Agent to be a guest of the Gary club 
to discuss a plan. The result of this 
meeting was good work on the part of 
the club’s Agriculture Committee and 
they agreed to sponsor the Lake County 
4-H Garden Club. 

They have made awards to 4-H boys 
and girls and increased the enrollment 


Be 


The Billings, Montana, club entertained students of all the schools in ‘the county. 
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from 20 members in 1939 to 56 in 1941. 
Gary Kiwanians have done good work 
in two years. They have created the 
good will of the 4-H club members and 
have helped to encourage and show the 
need tor home gardens in this time when 
we hear about “Food for Freedom.” 


The 1941 Club 


sent to Indianapolis State Fair and was 


Garden winner was 


awarded second place. 


BILLINGS, MONT.,. 
HONORS STUDENTS 

The Boys and Girls Committee of the 
Billings club entertained the students of 
all the schools in Yellowstone County at 
a luncheon. After the luncheon they 
were conducted on a tour of all the kev 
industries in the city by Kiwanians and 
their wives. 

There were 47 students in attendance, 
with one student traveling 90 miles to 


a 


Kiwanians and their wives. 


attend. Kiwanians supplied the students 
with souvenirs and upon their return to 
the school they wrote essays about their 
tour. 

The Boys and Girls Committee judged 
the winning essays and a special award 


Was made to the best. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
AKRON. OHIO 

It was quite a celebration the Akron 
club had recently on the occasion of its 
25th birthday with Immediate Past Pres- 
ident John Derr presiding. 

One of the many features was thi 
presentation of awards to 34 members 
for perfect attendance. Each of the thir- 
teen charter members of the club were 
given a sterling silver chain tie clasp. 
Past 
years, was given a Hamilton watch. 


President Derr, a member for 17 


The party was the largest in the his- 


' 
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They were conducted on a tour of all the key industries in the city by 








28 
P of 1.) | ’ va 
nt the lub, with attendance ot .<UY 
retary Pete Land introduced out ot 
‘ ‘ | isded | “a 
wn guest who imechuded immediate 
t Governor G. Truman Landberg, 
(Cincinnati: Past Governor and Mrs. 


vd A. Piaff, Marietta; tormer Lieu 
int Governors M. McKee and Mrs 
McKee, Sidney; Edwin L. Manthey and 
[1 Manthey, Geneva: Alfred Mar- 
uis and Mrs. Marquis, Marietta: Lieu 
tenant Governors William Darrah and 
Mrs. Darrah, Kent; Charles L. Palmet 
d Mrs. Palmer, of Wooster. 


Dancing concluded the fine program 


VORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS., 
SHOW THE HOME TOWN 
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Che North Attleboro club chartered North Attleboro, Massachusetts, Kiwanians are interested in aviation. They took this group of boys of 


in American Airlines Flagship and took 


group of 18 boys on a trip trom Boston 


to North Attleboro, circling the town small gasoline engines in the planes 
twice so that all could get a view of thei The club had this group of boys as 
| e town trom the air. fuests on other occasions. One being 


The group of boys are interested in at a special showing of a picture by the 


iation and under their very capable American Airlines. The boys were then 
tructor at the high school have com taken to the East Boston Airport and 
pleted many interesting models with shown through the Air Lines. 





Ithaca, New York, sponsored a flag essay contest for juvenile grangers. Here are the winners with 
grange matrons and Immediate Past President F. Heinzelman. 





At the O-Q-M conference held at Toronto, Ontario. Lieutenant Governors G. H. Cockburn, St. Stephen; 

C. D. Taylor, Montreal: former Lieutenant Governor J. S. Carter, Toronto; International Vice President 

Fred G. McAlister. London: District Secretary H. 1. Anscombe, Ottawa; District Governor C. H. Hulse, 

Ottawa; Immediate Past Governor John M. Burden, Toronto; former District Secretary W. R. Cockburn, 

Riverdale Toronto: Lieutenant Governors H. E. Grosch, Chatham; G. W. Wilson, Truro; L. W. Bradt, 
St. Catharines, former Lieutenant Governor W. Harold Male, Toronto. 





the High School Aeronautical Club for an aeroplane ride. 


FLAG ESSAY 
AT ITMACA, N.Y. 

The Kiwanis Club of Ithaca spon- 
sored an essay contest for juvenile 
grangers of the county on “Our Flag.” 
Details were sent to each juvenile 
grange matron by President Hugh Cos- 
line. 

Che club invited the three winners 
and the matrons of the granges to a 
meeting of the club where the essays 
were read and awards made. 

The U.S. Flag Association in New 
York City agreed to send two free 
copies of a booklet, “Our Country’s 
Flag.” to each juvenile granger in the 
county. Ordinarily a charge is made 
for the booklet. 


HAMILTON, ILL.. 
EASTER PROGRAM 

The Boys and Girls Committee of the 
Hamilton Club has conducted annually 
an Easter Egg Hunt on the Saturday 
preceding Easter. 

Two thousand sacks of eggs are pre- 
pared with the help of the entire club. 
Early on Saturday the eggs are scattered 
through the city park and the children 
of the town and nearby rural community 
are invited to gather at the park. At that 
time a gun is fired as a signal for the 
hunt to start. Awards are made for the 
first 20 or 30 children returning with 
twelve sacks of eggs. 

Another Easter thought is the church 
attendance, at which time the members 
conduct a contest. Each Kiwanian is 
asked to report his preference of the 
four churches in town. A billboard is 
erected in the clubroom so that each 
week the percentage attendance of each 
church could be shown during the sea- 
son of Lent. 

At the conclusion of the contest the 
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entire club attends services on the Sun- 
the church 


which has the best percentage of attend- 


day following Easter, at 


ance over the entire contest. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
GIVES A TIP 

The Kiwanis Club of Clinton did it- 
self proud recently in the staging of a 
party for the underprivileged children of 
the community. 

In order to obtain funds, all Kiwani- 
ans put their shoulders to the wheel and 
there was just no stopping them. There 
was the sale of yellow dog tags in which 
all Kiwanians helped. They sold at 
twenty-five cents each, which brought a 
total of two hundred and_ seventy-five 
dollars. Kiwanian Morgan Sexton do- 
nated the use of the local radio station 
KROS 
Through the use of the station, four hun- 


for a couple of evenings. 
dred and fifty dollars was raised. 

Here is how they did it. Any person 
could go to the radio station or call by 
phone and, by donating 50 cents or more, 
the person could request a friend to sing 
a song or speak over the air. The mem- 
bers would go and get the individual 
named, if notifying did not produce his 
appearance, and Kiwanians as well as 
many others had the opportunity to be 
heard by a vast audience as well as to 
furnish help to the children. One lady 
arrived at the studio at 12:30 A. M. to 
sing a special song for a person who 
dollars. Money derived 


donated three 


from this was given to the underprivi- 
leged children of civic and charity or- 
ganizations to be used for food, teeth, 


glasses and many other necessities. 
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Children scrambled off on a dead run at Easter Egg Hunt sponsored by Medford, Oregon. 


To accomplish this successful under- 
taking, every Kiwanian in Clinton, from 
Dick Howes to Lieutenant Governor W. 
A. McCullough, Secretary Harry Ful- 
mer, President C. Olin Higbee and all 
the other members, were helping to build 


Kiwanis spirit in Clinton. 
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Some of the children who took part in Easter Egg Hunt sponsored by Red Bluff, California. 


PORTLAND. ORE.., 
23-SKIDOO! 
Portland 


Kiwanians celebrated the 


23rd birthday of their club on Janu- 
ary 20. 

Eight of the charter were 
presented at the birthday event and Ki- 


members 
wanian Hans Niklas was accorded the 
honor of cutting the birthday cake. 

Past President Perry C. Hopper was 
the speaker of the day, having as his 
topic, “What Kiwanis Has Done With 
Prior to Past 
Hopper’s transferring to the Portland 


These Years.” President 
club 13 years ago, he served as presi- 
dent of the Toledo, Ohio, club. 

He traced the growth of Kiwanis 
in numbers and in objectives and pic- 
tured most forcefully the great responsi 
bility of those who are to remain behind 


the lines during the war. 


SING HIGH, SING LOW 
AT RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO 
The 


song book recently under the supervi 


Ravenswood club published a 
sion of the Music Committee consisting 
of Clarence Wermich, John Bobzien and 
Arthur Umenhofer. 
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Twelve 


Kiwanians (rear) also enjoyed the fun. 











After intensive efforts by the Pineville, Louisiana, 

lub ground was broken for the welding school by 

President D. C. Franklin and Kiwanian George |. 
Maston. 


They have had printed 2,000 copies of 
the book through the generous coopera 
tion of the members whose ads appear 
in the book. It was not necessary to 
obtain ads from any other source than 
through the members of the club. 

The words to a number of the songs 
were written by Kiwanians and the book 
contains a history of the club as well as 
the activities. It also contains pictures 
of all past presidents who are still ac- 
tive and a picture of the president for 
the vear 1942. 

In addition there is a picture of Camp 
Kiwanis North which is operated by 
the club at Desplaines, Illinois, for un- 
derprivileged children, together with a 
history of the camp and its activity. It 
contains a picture of the minstrel show 
sponsored by the club from which $1,600 
was derived for the children at the camp. 

By charging five dollars per ad the 
members paid for the printing and in 
addition have been able to accumulate 
approximately one hundred dollars tor 


future activity of the Music Committee. 


PINEVILLE, LA., 
LEARNS A TRADE 

The first unit of Pineville’s trade 
school ground on which was broken Oc- 
tober 14, 1941, started its first class re- 
cently. 

The school is to be operated in four 
shifts with 12 men taking instructions on 
each shift. Men finishing the instructions 
are to be sent to shipyards where the 
government is in need of welders. 

Mayor Rollo C. 


lated the club on its efforts in securing 


Laurence congratu- 
the welding school. 


RIPLEY, OHIO 
MAKES GOOD 

The Ripley club sponsored _ their 
fourth annual farmers Fall Festival and 
from interest, cooperation and _ assist- 
ance, net results exceeded all previous 
records. 

This event is the outgrowth of the 
Pig and Calf Club which has been the 
chief objective ot the Ripley club since 
their inception when they adopted a plan 
ot distributing 50 to 100 calves and pigs 
to rural boys and girls. 

There was a dog show held on the 
streets, pony show and trap shoot, and 
concert by Ripley High School band, 
etc. In all, it was a great party. The 
festival produced a profit of $1,032 and 
will be used to assist in Boys and Girls 
Work, and to furnish 84 one-half pints 
of milk daily to underprivileged children 


for the entire school vear. 


BEETING IT AT ALAMOSA 
& MONTE VISTA, COLO. 

One of the major projects of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Alamosa and Monte Vis- 
ta is the sponsorship of the 20-ton Sugar 

Jeet Club to encourage the raising of 


sugar beets in Colorado. The clubs’ 
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Kiwanis Club of Ripley, Ohio, sponsored a Fall 

Festival, for the Underprivileged Child Fund. The 

event is the out-growth of Pig and Calf Club, chief 

objective of Ripley, and shows one of the young 
cows displayed. 


aim is to eventually establish a sugar 
beet factory in San Luis Valley. 

There were 300 Kiwanians, farmers 
and businessmen and their wives who 
attended the banquet held in the school 
auditorium. During the meeting the 
sugar beet king of the valley was 
crowned and awards were made to many 
farmers who had entered the Kiwanis- 
sponsored contest. 

This is the fourth annual banquet 


sponsored by the two clubs. 


REAL MEN AT 
SOUTNMWEST CHICAGO 

The Kiwanis Club of Southwest Chi- 
cago, in keeping with its purpose of 
youth guidance and aid, awarded schol- 
arships to two students. 

The winners were selected by the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee of the club 
upon recommendations made by the prin- 


cipal and the vocational guidance direc- 





There was quite a gathering of Kiwanians, farmers and businessmen who attended Sugar Beet banquet 
held by Kiwanis Clubs of Alamosa and Monte Vista. Colorado, to encourage the raising of sugar beets 
in the state. 
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SOUTHVES™ “HEAD 


Two students (center) who were selected by Southwest Chicago, as the winners tion 
Past President Glenn Adams (left) and 


Kiwanian Joseph Folsom, proprietor of college, congratulates the students. 


of scholarships to Business College. 


tor of each of the two high schools. 

Points which were considered in the 
selection were outstanding performance 
record in extra-curricular activities and 
average or better grades. The scholar- 
ships were presented by Kiwanian J. 
Folsom, owner of the business college 
which the students will attend. 

Both young men will enter the college 
where they will avail themselves of a 
complete executive secretarial course of- 
fered at the school. 

Five full scholarships a year will be 
awarded by the club to the outstanding 
boy in each graduating class of three 


high schools. 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA... 
OLD AND NEW 

A group of young men received into 
the Martinsburg club during the past 
vear and called freshmen members, were 


in charge of a self-quiz program which 





propounded some 
questions as to the 
nature and aims 
of Kiwanis. 

The program 
proved highly in- 
teresting and en- 
tertaining to the 
club. It was Ki- 
wanis Interna- 
tional night, a pe- 
riod observed 
throughout the 
entire membership 
and the program 
was in charge of 
the club’s Educa- 
Committee. 


he official mes- 
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rhe freshmen members were seated 
at a single table for the dinner and 
when the program started they took 
places at the speaker’s table while the 
Kiwanians taking part in the quiz went 
to the “freshmen” table. Questions dealt 
with the organization and operation of 
Kiwanis ideals, achievements, position 
on defense, membership and the status 


of a member while in military service. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF., 
GOOD SPORTS 

Taking the initiative in providing 
mental nourishment for hundreds of 
boys who are with the armed forces of 
the United States, more than a ton of 
reading material has been delivered to 
the camp at San Luis Obispo by the 





One hundred twenty-six New York Clubs, participated in presidents’ council at Syracuse. Left to right: 


former International Trustee Franklin C. Haven, 


Brooklyn; International Trustee James P. Gallagher, 


Newton, Massachusetts; Immediate Past Governor Carl C. Koester, Batavia; District Governor E. A. Dolph, 
Newburgh; Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley, Brooklyn. 


sage trom International President 
Charles S. Donley was read by a daugh- 


ter of Past President R. G. Coffman. 








New England District officers taken at conference at Boston, Massachusetts. Left to right, front: Lieu- 

tenant Governor William H. Erick; Immediate Past Governor Robert Pryde; District Governor Robert 

Gremley; District Treasurer N. Brown; District Secretary W. Gove. Second row: Lieutenant Governors 

A Lodge; W. Lotz; A. Pinkham; E. Nickerson; A. Sartorelli; M. Chandler. Third row: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors C. Bouffard; M. Webber; E. McKee; F. Holt; A. May; E. Nelson. 


members of the Huntington Park club. 
The material consisting of fiction, 


non-fiction, technical and_ reference 
books as well as popular magazines was 
collected through the efforts of the club 
and other service organizations, Boy 
Scout Troop and other individuals. 

A large percentage of the men sta- 
tioned at the camp are recruits from 
Huntington Park, South Gate and Flor- 
ence, California. 

s 

Salyersville, Ky.—The club with 
only twelve members contributed $208 
of the $1,180 war fund raised for the 
Red Cross in their community. This is 


a grand united effort. 


Douglas, Wyo.—The club boosted 
National Defense in the sale of bonds 
and stamps and at the same time assisted 
the local merchants by sponsoring a pro- 
gram, whereby merchants gave a 10 cent 
defense stamp on an order of ten dollars. 
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CHARLEVOIX, MICH. 

At a recent meeting of the Charlevoix 
club, a feature was the serving of food 
from a dinner pail secured from the 
homes of Kiwanians. The usual price 
for dinner was paid by the members and 
the amount was donated to the Red Cross 
in addition to the usual contribution 
from the club’s treasury. 

Ebb Warren of Traverse City was 
the speaker who showed a film of the 
twenty-four hour per day schedule main- 
tained by officers of the conservation 
department. (See picture on page 24) 

e 
SASKATOON, SASK. 

Instead of the usual Christmas tree 
tor the underprivileged children of the 
city, a contribution was made by the 
members of the Saskatoon club to the 
Queen's Fund and Lord Mayor’s Fund 
for which a total of $302.75 was col- 
lected. 

In Saskatoon there is a Kinsmen Club 
composed of 100 members of the younger 
set ranging from 20 to 35 vears of age 
who have undertaken to supply one and 
one-half million quarts of milk to the 
children of the bombed areas in Britain. 
The two clubs held a joint meeting re- 
cently and President Vern Dallin pre- 
President Louis Schroeder of 
the Kinsmen Club with the check. Up to 
the present, one million quarts have been 


sented 


supplied, the quota for the Saskatoon 
club being $5,000 of which $4,500 has 
been raised. The check was the largest 
individual one received. 

The milk is sent in powdered form 
and delivery is made by an organization 
in Britain composed of 100,000 ladies. 
(See picture on page 25) 

© 
PIERRE, 8S. DAK. 

“Uncle Sam” the Pierre club’s sale 
rooster who sold $2,485 in bonds and 
tamps at a ladies night program recent- 
ly, was taken to DeSmet by Elmer 
Rustad, secretary of the State Defense 
Bond and Stamp Council. 

lhe rooster was presented to Gover- 
nor Bushfield of South Dakota, an officer 
of the Defense Council, by President W. 
N. Van Camp of the Pierre club. It 
will be taken to every county in the state 
to he used for the purpose of stimulating 


detense bond and stamp sales. 


Kiwanis 


Governor Bushfield challenged Gover- 
nor Moses of North Dakota to a contest, 
saying, “that the fowl could sell more 
bonds in 60 days than any rooster in 
North Dakota. The loser to eat the 
other’s bond-seller, tough as he may be. 

He also stated, “We figure down this 
way that South Dakota roosters are 
about the toughest, hard-hitting Amer- 
ican patriots in the poultry world so he 
will start across the state to conduct the 
defense sales looking pretty in a gilded 
(See picture on page 24) 


, 


cage.’ 


MACON, GA. 

The Macon club has finished making a 
collection of books for the men in the 
armed forces. Up to the present three 
hundred books have been collected and 
turned over to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign Committee. Each book contains 
a book-plate showing that it has been 
donated by the club. It also has a small 
picture of a pre-historic council house 
made by the early North American 
Indians which has been restored by the 
National Park Service in Ocmulgee Na- 
tional Monument at Macon. 

These books will be distributed all 
over America and wherever the armed 
forces may go. Many types of books 
have been donated such as detective 
stories, western, books of standard fic- 
tion, physics, higher mathematics, travel, 
biographies and books of “The Epic ot 
America.” 

On the day the books were donated 
four British flying cadets were present 
at the club and each of them was given 
the privilege of selecting a book. One 
cadet took “The Epic of America’’; an- 
other—Thomas Hardy; two cadets—de- 
tective stories. (See picture on page 25) 


7 
STORM LAKE, IA. 

The Storm Lake Kiwanians had a 
“licking good time’ recently when they 
engaged in pasting ten cent defense 
stamps in books for distribution to Storm 
Lake grade school pupils, as a move to 
get the pupils started on a_ patriotic 
savings program. 

The plan was proposed by Past Gov- 
ernor William C. Jarnagin, head of the 
defense bond sales for Iowa Kiwanis 
Clubs. Kiwanian Jarnagin also sent a 
letter to every Kiwanis president in Iowa 
telling of several methods to increase 


Kiwanis sales of defense bonds and 
stamps, which contained the following: 

“Use your surplus funds to buy de- 
fense stamps or bonds, 

‘“Penalize members who are absent, ten 
cent defense stamp. 

“Fine any member who addresses an- 
other as “mister” or calls the president 
‘Mister President’ a ten-cent stamp. 

“Fine any member who does not call 
another Kiwanian by his first name. 

“If your club gives attendance awards 
why not use defense stamps for that 
purpose. 

“How about devoting a program to 
explaining defense stamps and bonds ?” 


s 
MARION, KAN. 


The Marion club reports on its activ- 
ities in war work, 

1. The Boy Scouts through the lead- 
ership of Kiwanian Jerry Hoffman have 
collected more than 30,000 pounds of 
waste paper. They have not only made 
this huge collection but wiil have pe- 
riodic collections which they estimate 
will amount to about 3,000 pounds per 
week. It has eliminated a definite fire 
hazard in Marion and steps are being 
taken to install collection boxes on the 
main street, which will also beautify the 
city. 

2. The club in cooperation with the 
business men designated January 22 as 
Scrap Iron Day. A guaranteed price 
for scrap iron was advertised. Each 
merchant sponsored scrap iron day in his 
advertising. The result was that 90 tons 
of scrap iron was weighed in one day 
and the interest created, brought an esti- 
mated 150 tons to market. 

3. The Marion club has increased 
their service to the community. They 
have informed speakers ready to serve 
any community and will visit rural com- 
munities to help the nation increase farm 
production by educational meetings. 


BAYONNE, NJ. : 

The Bayonne club saluted the boys in 
service when they presented kits to the 
Marines of the Naval Reservation and 
honored the Boy Scout Council in dual 
ceremonies at its luncheon meeting at 
the Y.M.C.A. The program marked the 
club’s observance of Boy Scout Week 
but it also proved an opportune time for 
service in general to be stressed. 
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THOMAS E. DEWEY, States Attorney 
New York City : 
“This is a fine job and a real contribution. I do hope that 


Kiwanis International succeeds in wide distribution and use of 
the pamphlet, which will render real service.” 
ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Director 


Office of Facts and Figures 

“I think it is an excellent thing you are doing, and I con- 
gratulate you upon it.” 

PAUL HOFFMAN, President 

The Studebaker Corporation 

(Also President, Automotive Safety Foundation) 

“The Kiwanis club is to be complimented on the pamphlet you 


sent me entitled ‘Your Community in the War.’ It should serve 
as a most useful guide book to your local clubs.” 

S. T. WOOD, Commissioner 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police f 

“T have read the section ‘Codperate with Law Enforcing and 
Civilian Protection Authorities’ which begins on page 2, and I 
should like to compliment you on the excellence of the advice 
given in that section.” 

MERLE THORPE, Editor 


Nation's Business 

“Kiwanis does well to show community leadership its oppor- 
tunities for serviceable contributions to the winning of the war. 
I have read with enduring interest your organization’s guide- 
book of home-front activities.” 

CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, President 

The University of Wisconsin 


(Formerly Director, National Selective Service) 
“Tt is full of excellent suggestions and I am very happy that 


you are undertaking this kind of an assignment.” 
JAMES M. LANDIS, Executive 


Office of Civilian Defense 
“We do appreciate the work that Kiwanis International and 


the other community service organizations are doing in the 
interests of national welfare. I am referring your pamphlet to 
the Division that has been set up on community activities.” 
MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D., 


American Medical Association 
“The health advice given in your pamphlet, ‘Your Community 


in the War,’ is excellent. A well organized program to meet 
the objectives you have listed would be immensely beneficial 
to the nation.” 
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What They Think 
About “Your Com- 
munity in the War 


Tuscaloosa Kiwanians*are taking a 
leading part in other war activities. 
Here are a few examples of how they 







are serving: 


ITY 
your COMMUN 
in THE WAR 


A GUIDEBOOK OF HOME-FRONT ACTIVITIES 





CITIZENSHIP AGRICULTURE 






PUBLIC AFFAIRS 





BUSINESS STANDARDS 





























(1) As an official advisor to Company 
25, State Guard, and urging allocation 
of an entire regiment of Home Guards 
in West Alabama with a solid battalion 
in Tuscaloosa; as an official in American 
Legion and Military Order of the World 
War, striving to keep veterans conscious 
of need for local military protection; 


The club presented the service kits to 
Lieut. Norbert Bohn which contained 
shaving articles, tooth paste, mending 
material and other items. More than 100 
kits were contributed and were pur- 
chased by the funds originally planned 
for the annual installation dinner and 
dance. Lieut. Bohn expressed his thanks 
for the gifts. (See picture on page 25) 

a 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

How the Kiwanis Clubs are putting 
the “I” and “V” in Service on the home 
front is exemplified by the 65 Kiwanians 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

After watching the Red Cross War 
Relief Fund drive “flopping” in its com- 


munity for several weeks, the Kiwanians 
volunteered their services. At first the 
offer was refused, as the raising the 
quota seemed impossible in such a short 
period. However, when it looked like 
$2,000 would be tops for the $12,500 
quota, the club’s offer was accepted. 

The Kiwanians were notified to be 
ready for duty, to devote several days 
of intensive effort to raise the Red Cross 
quota. Kiwanian James Mustin was 
drafted as campaign chairman and he 
appointed 64 co-chairmen. 

The campaign was launched with a 
full page ad in the daily newspaper. By 
the end of two weeks the club raised 
$20,000 instead of the required $10,000. 


need for universal military training in 
the future; co-chairman of County Ci- 
vilian Defense Council; member of Se- 
lective Service System Special Appeal 
3oard of 14 counties; lecturer on morale 
and coordination of Civilian Air Patrol. 

(2) As president of the State Bar 
Association, engaged in defense activi- 
ties for members and public; writing 
free of charge, wills for service men; 
giving legal services to service men and 
families; assisting in draft machinery; 
and cooperating with national defense 
program of National Professional As- 
sociation. 

(3) As vice-chairman and member of 
executive committee of the county Red 
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ete CAC week Members ot leading 


organizations, speakers for 
Civilian Defense, assisting with defense 
training classes, promoting school de 
fense among pupils, members of Dratt 
\ppeal Boards, examiners of draftees, 
registrars, state coOrdinators tor Selec 
tive Service System, devoting two nights 
per week without pay for this work. Not 
only are the members contributing their 
tine money and effort, but more than 
0 have contributed their blood to the 
“blood bank” at the hospital. 

the Tuscaloosa News is quoted as 
aving “For bringing home these facts of 

irtime life to Tuscaloosa, we thank the 


65 members of the Tuscaloosa Kiwanis 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Che Bloomington club voted to adopt 

net Kay Don Louie who was born 

inuary 15 as its Victory baby. She 
vas presented with a Victory bunny and 
en dollars in defense stamps, as Ki- 
ian kK. R. Kirkpatrick offered to 
present every Kiwanis baby born in 1942 
with ten dollars worth of stamps. 

In observance ot Lincoln’s birthday 
the club held a luncheon and provided 
banks as favors in order to participate 
personally in some defense activity as 
was suggested by President C. E. Harp- 
ster of the Bloomington club. The banks 
to be used for the saving of mem- 
bers’ pennies from February until East- 
er, which amount will buy $2.50 worth 
of defense stamps. The next time the 
Victory bunny will appear will be at the 
club’s Easter Service when each member 
will have an opportunity to bring one or 


mo 


e detense stamps 

The news of the Kiwanis Defense 
Baby Derby was published in the col- 
umns of the Bloomington Pantagraph 
ind the Chicago Tribune. (See picture 


Page 24 } 
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A Proud Day for Atlanta 


N NOVEMBER 11, Armistice 

Day, 1941, the Kiwanis Club of 

\tlanta sponsored a flag raising 
ind dedication service at Atlanta's old, 
historical Piedmont Park. The presen- 
tation of Old Glory to the citv will long 
be remembered by Kiwanians and others 
who attended the services. An honor 
guest and main speaker was Interna- 


tional President Charles S. Donley with 


President J. C. Wardlaw of Atlanta, 
presiding. 
Preceding program formalities the 


Georgia State Defense Corps Band ren 
dered special music and at 12 P.M. 
President Wardlaw issued the program 
call to order, the audience joining in the 
singing ot “America.” 

President Wardlaw then presented 
Faber A, Bollinger, former International 
Trustee and a member of the Atlanta 
club, who introduced the honor guests. 
District Governor James V. Carmichael 
then presented the Kiwanis dignitaries, 
who included the guest speaker Inter 
national President Donley. He said in 
part: 

“Greetings to the city, its mayor and 
its people. To these Kiwanians who 
persevere in doing good things—and 
you make it easy for the [nternational 
President to come and praise you. Speak 
ing as a Kiwanian, it is such a high 


privilege for a Pennsylvanian to be in- 





vited to Georgia on Armistice Day to 
help vou celeDrate on this national holi- 
day in the presentation of an American 
flag to the City of Atlanta. Why—do 
you say, is ita high privilege? You have 
demonstrated again that Kiwanis recog- 
nizes no North and South. We are 
bound together in a common effort to 
render unselfish service through a char 
acter building organization. When we 
are as busy as we are now throughout 
the entire country there is no time left to 
be thinking about state lines or any 
boundary lines. What I am most con- 
cerned about here today is the meaning 
Why is the 
\tlanta club doing this patriotic service ? 


ot what we are about. 


[ know one reason at least, that the ob- 
jects of Kiwanis stand for preservation 
of the Constitution, freedom and worship 
and the flag being the emblem of all this, 
prompts the Atlanta club to add this flag 
presentation to a long list of service 
activities. If every Kiwanian will put 
his shoulder to the wheel of service, we 
will make real progress.” 

\fter President Donley’s speech the 
dedication and the flag raising took 
place. President Wardlaw made the 
presentation with Mayor Roy Lecraw 
accepting. 

There were brief closing ceremonies 


after which local and visiting Kiwani- 


ans enjoyed a bit of barbecue. 


BS 


Taking part in flag pole dedication at Atlanta, Georgia, were: left to right: Mayor Roy Lecraw, Atlanta; 
International President Charies S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; former International Trustee Faber 
A. Bollinger, Atlanta and President J. C. Wardlaw, Atlanta. 
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Who's 


Clem W. 


past president of the Denver, Colorado, 


Past Governor Collins, a 
club, has been named by Leon Hender- 
son an O.P.M. Regional Director for 
Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Utah. 


Kiwanian J. Lynn Thurston, Greens- 
burg, Indiana, is in the army now! He 
is a major of field artillery and is sta- 
tioned at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


Past President John B. Bobzien, Ra- 
venswood, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed Commander of North Center 
District of Chicago by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly. Kiwanian 
chairman of the Red Cross Drive in 
the North Center Section of Chicago. 


Bobzien is also 


J. E. Baker, Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, is president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Kiwanians Marvin G. Holt 
and B. Matt Currin are vice president 
and treasurer, respectively, of the Burl- 
ington Merchants’ Association. 





Rev. Ernest F. McGregor of the Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, club, who is a past 
eovernor and former International trus- 
tee, recently celebrated his thirtieth an- 
niversary as pastor of the First Congre- 
eational Church on the Green. Appar- 
ently Kiwanian McGregor’s work is ap- 
preciated by many who are not members 
of his congregation, for The Norwalk 
Hour, a daily newspaper, made him the 
subject of an editorial, thanking him for 
his work in the past and expressing the 
hope that he will be able to continue it 
for many years to come. 


Henry Ringling, 1942 president of the 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, club, called 
into active duty January 4, 1942, and is 
an ensign in the coast guard. He has 
been assigned to the cutter ‘“Escanabo” 


was 


on duty in the Great Lakes 


Who In 


Kiwanian John L. Carey, Dearborn, 
Michigan, who was mayor last vear, is 
now a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion: Thad. Moon and Past President 
Edwin C. Peterson are members of the 
Richard De- 


recreation commission; 


Coursey is assistant prosecutor for 
Wayne County; Fred Storrer is city 
engineer; and Dr. Forest G. McGuigan 
is president of the Detroit District Den- 


tal Society. 


Immediate Past President Oscar H. 
Duggan and Past President C. E. Weir 
of Douglas, Georgia, are both serving 
on the Hospital Board of Commission. 


The Oskaloosa, lowa, club plans to 


present an award each year to some 


member of the club for outstanding 
service to the club and community. The 
1941 Past 
Leroy E. Corlett who last year was vice 
president of the Southern Iowa Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, and chairman 


of the advance committee of that organi- 


award went to President 


zation. He has recently been appointed 
Mahaska County Chairman for the sale 
of defense bonds and stamps. 


Kiwanian Samuel F. Clabaugh, for- 


mer International Treasurer and past 
district governor, who is an honorary 
member of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
club, and a military service member of 
the Richmond, Virginia, club, is now a 
lieutenant colonel. in the office of the 


Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C. 


A number of Kiwanians have re- 
cently been added to the national panel 
of more than 8,000 arbitrators of the 
American Arbitration Association. Ki- 
wanians thus honored are Henry C. 
Meader, Montgomery, 
Alabama; Claude W. Brown, Florence, 
South Carolina; Allan W. Jackson, past 
president, Jamestown, New York; Si- 
gurd J. Anderson, immediate past pres- 
ident, Albany, New York; Henry L. 
Parry, past president, Fullerton, Califor- 


past governor, 


nia; Father Maurice Costello, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania; Emery H. Stubbleman, 
Norman, Oklahoma; William M. Early, 
Jr., Salem, Virginia; Herbert W. Hen- 
nig, district secretary-treasurer, Dar- 
lington, South Carolina; Ray A. Furr, 
immediate past Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; and Paul M. Wheeler, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


governor, 


35 


wanis 


David B. Scobee of the 
Winchester, Kentucky, club, who has 


President 


been mayor for sixteen years, assumed 
his new duties as sheriff of the county 
in January. 











Trustee W. D. 
Rayville, Louisiana, has been called to 


International Cotton, 
active duty with the army as a commis- 
sioned officer in the reserve corps. He 
is to report to the Port of Embarkation 
in New Orleans and, if this is his per- 
manent assignment, Trustee Cotton 
hopes to continue his Kiwanis relation- 
ships. 

Kiwanian Harry A. Armitage, Dover, 
New Jersey, is town treasurer; Earl C. 
Nelson of the same club is town tax col- 
lector ; and Kiwanian Samuel C. Meyer- 
son is town attorney. 

George E. Hoffman, past president 
of the Chicago, Illinois, club, has been 
appointed as special consultant to the 
War Board 
heating branch and will be living in 
Washington, D. C. 
He plans to attend meetings in Wash- 
after 
thirteen years of membership at Chi- 


Planning plumbing and 


“for the duration.” 


ington whenever possible but 


cago he will be sadly missed. 

Levi T. Williams, former lieutenant 
governor and past president of the Au- 
gusta, Maine, club, has been nominated 
by Governor Sumner Sewall as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Equalization. 
Club members presented Kiwanian \Wil- 
liams with a decorated cake in honor 
of his seventy-fifth birthday recently. 


Rev. N. J. Dechant of the Olney, IIli- 
nois, club, has been awarded the Silver 
Beaver badge for outstanding service in 
scouting. Kiwanian Dechant also has 
the Scoutmaster’s key, having served as 
scoutmaster in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 


while attending college near there. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


A Welcome to Kiwanis 


The above poem was written and used by 
Shy Banks in inductine new members into 
the Alliance, Obio club. 





Billings, Montana held a celebration for Honorary Member O, F. 
Goddard on his 89th birthday. The club presented Kiwanian Goddard 
with an oil painting of himself and a special birthday cake. Left rush 


to right: George E. Snell, former International 


way | AM A KIWANIAN 

lo me, a Kiwanis Club means an op 
portunity to combine my efforts with 
others in service to the community. 

lo be a good Kiwanian and live up to 
what it stands for I must necessarily be a 
good citizen with service for others 
ahead of self. 

| believe that all too many of us for 
get just what it means to be a Kiwanian 


but rather do we think of selfish gains, 





trustee and past the Associa- 
president, Billings; Lewis A. Williams, president; Kiwanian Goddard; 
3 and Mearl L. Fagg, immediate past president. 


either socially or other- 
wise. 

\t present we have a 
double opportunity. First, 
to be especially helpful in 
our own community in 
keeping up the morale of 
our people in these dark 
days of war; second, a 
greater opportunity to join 
with the nation in doing 
everything in our power to 
win this war. 

Let us buy every Victory 
Bond we possibly can and 
above all let us be cheerful 
even in the face of dark 
peril which may be our lot 
before the dawn of a new International 
day when our democratic 
way of life may reach out 
to other nations who for years have lived 
under the fear of aggression. 

Let us as Kiwanians pledge anew 
our taith and our service in every 


Way we can to our country, our com 


munity and our club, so that at the 


end of 1942 we can say we have done our 

best and can look forward with courage 

to whatever 1943 can hold for us. 
—GEORGE W. HopKINs., 

J 


Whitman, Massachusetts. 


R. D. FOLLOWS 
THROUGH 


The Reader’s Digest As- 
sociation has succeeded in 
placing a total of sixty-two 
percent of its temporary 
workers with other organ 
izations. 

\fter hiring several 
hundred girls 
for seasonal 


work 


tion became 
interested in 
what happens to temporary 
workers atter their im- 
mediate job is finished and 
in an attempt to help them 
ran display advertising in 


several newspapers to 








sconce itn $8: 


Lee Grant, age 79, first Kiwanian in Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict, first president of the Saint Louis club (first in the district) 
and first governor, addressing the Saint Louis club. Left to right: 
Vice President Charles B. Holman, Kiwanian Grant, 
and President Harry Coopland. 


HE'S FLORIDA U.’s GREATEST 
BOOSTER 


Frank S. Wright, 
governor of the Florida District and 


immediate past 


member of the International Committee 
on Convention Program, is paid a splen- 
did tribute in the December, 1941, issue 
of the Florida 
which issue is devoted to the University 


Teachers’ Magazine, 
of Florida where Kiwanian Wright is 
Director of Publicity. 

“Since 1927,” says a page article 
featured by Kiwanian Wright’s photo- 
graph, “Mr. Wright has been, as it were, 
the university’s interpreter, its most ac- 
tive public relations coordinator and has 
been a tremendous influence in the clear 
understanding held today by the people 
of Florida concerning the university’s ac- 
tivities, accomplishments, needs, hopes 


and objectives.” 





bring the girls’ qualifica- Dr. Arthur H. Brownell (holding gift wristwatch) was honored with 


tions to the attention of 


a ‘'Dad" Brownell day program by the Oneonta, New York, club 


other organizations. The 
results were very gratify- 


ing to all concerned. 


when he recently resigned to take a well earned rest. Left to right: 

County Judge Donald H. Grant, past president, principal speaker 

who praised ‘Dad's’ 19-year record of faithfulness; Dr. James 

Greenough, president, Dr. Brownell, and his son, Adon H. Brownell, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. Since we are all trying to conserve 
the use of our automobiles and the gas 
and oil that it takes to run them, what 
position are other divisions taking in the 
matter of inter-club relations? (Lieuten- 
ant Governor) 


A. One of the biggest jobs Kiwanis 


has to do is to build civilian morale. 
The larger gatherings in Kiwanis with 
the opportunities they bring for renew- 
ing old friendships, for group singing 
and for frank discussions on the work 
of our war-time program, all contribute 
immeasurably to the all-important first 
line of defense—civilian morale. For 
these reasons no fast rule can or should 
that 
program of inter-club meetings. 


eliminate our 
How- 
ever, certain economies can and should 
be effected. 


meetings 


be adopted would 


The regular schedule of 
give 
Whereas in 


inter-club can way to 
fewer but larger meetings. 
the past members in attendance would 
individually drive their own cars, under 
present conditions a little advance plan- 
ning could result in one car being filled, 
thus doing what three or four formerly 
did. Another suggestion has to do with 
the influence Kiwanis clubs can bring to 
bear in a war-time schedule of inter-club 
relations by the promotion of meetings 
among all clubs and groups of men and 
women in their own communities. 
* ok * 

Q. There was a time whenever anything 
of importance was brought up before the 
club board and it was passed, it was then 
brought back to the club as a whole for 
consideration and final passage. Has that 
been eliminated now? (Former Lieutenant 
Governor) 

A. The plan you refer to continues 
to be the policy with many clubs. The 
values derived from such a plan un- 
questionably recommend its adoption, 
for a thoroughly informed member- 
ship at all times results in increased 


interest. However, it must be borne 


in mind that the control and manage- 
ment of the club rests with the board 
of directors. Matters affecting the 
welfare of the membership or any pro- 
posed changes affecting the club’s plan 
of meeting should be referred to the 
membership in order that the board 
may have the benefit of their reaction 
before attempting to arrive at a deci- 
sion. Many matters, mainly of a con- 
troversial nature, probably can best be 
determined by the board without re- 
ierring them to the club. 


* 2k * 


Q. Please notify me as to the member- 
ship of our boys in the Army. Do they 
have to pay dues or do we have to keep 
them on our files? (Secretary) 


A. All 


service should be transferred from the 


members entering military 


active class of membership they hold 
to the special class known as Military 
This 


tion should be recorded in the Official 


Service Membership. informa- 
Monthly Membership Report, and in- 
clude the branch of military service 
the member has joined. 

Membership dues to Kiwanis Inter- 
national as well as to the district to- 
gether with subscriptions to The KAi- 
wants Magazine and district bulletin 
are waived so long as the member is 
in military service. 

All military service members will be 
The 


each month providing club secretaries 


sent gratis Kiwanis Magazine 


keep the General Office advised of 


their current addresses to which the 


magazines may be sent. 


Se pest: Te S'S beg, 
‘ LO ~ ‘ 
E> § 





Q. Is it necessary that a club be incor- 
porated in order to have legal status when 
purchasing a Defense Bond? (Secretary) 


A. The Federal Reserve Bank ad- 
vises that incorporation is not neces- 
sary although when purchasing the 
bond the question is asked whether or 
not the club is incorporated. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1942 


Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 





GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 13-19 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 26-May 2 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 3-9 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May !7 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


International Convention, Cleveland 
June 14-18 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 14-20 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


October |-7 (tentative) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 


In a world ablaze sometimes it is comforting to look 
at pictures of something besides aircraft and can- 
non warships, so we present a unique photograph 
the collection of Western Ways—about as 
peaceful a subject as we could find. Simple and 
peaceful as the subject is the animals will play an 


from 


important part in the war effort. With wool at a 
premium and mutton a food staple our spring lamb 
is probably more important than any time in history. 





Health and Total War 


(From page 5) 


38 
\ssignment Service. Soon a gigantic 
roll of all professional personnel avail- 
able tor war service wall be completed 
by the Procurement and Assignment 
»pervice 
e7 ° m . . 
By marshaling their resources in this 


way, in advance of the emergency, the 
medical and dental professions have been 
able to make a substantial contribution 
Now in co- 


to the nation’s*war effort. 


operation with the government Procure- 


ment and Assignment Service the pro- 
fessions are preparing tor the demands 
of the total war. The needs of the 
military forces will be met through a 


far-seeing program even though seven 


or eight million men are in uniform 
before this historic mobilization of man- 
power is completed. But now, in addi- 
tion, no unnecessary sacrifices of civilian 
health need be made in order to meet 


military necessities. By orderly and 


rational assignment, professional men 
will be placed in those areas where their 
expertence and skill will pay the highest 
dividends in national health. 

Such a program is of incalculable 
benefit in total war, where traditional 
and accepted values must 60 often be 
sacrificed in the national interest. The 
however, must 


health of the nation, 


never be impaired through lack of fore- 


sight and planning, because the success 
or failure of a nation at war rests heavily) 
on the health of those who produce for 
it and of those who fight for it. 

The efforts of the professions in the 
past two years will lead, eventually, 
beyond the days of war to the days of 
Then the 


reconstruction and _ peace. 


carefully husbanded strength of the 
people will enable the nation to recover 
quickly from the savage wounds of war. 
It will enable the nation to have the 
healthy vision necessary to the planning 
of a future in which there will be peace 
and plenty. It will enable the nation to 
go forward to new achievements in the 
arts and sciences of peace instead of 
war. It will enable the community to 
bring forth a new generation of sons 
and daughters that do not bear the 
marks of years of suffering, deprivation 
and disease. 

In those tasks every citizen has a 
part. In those tasks the members of the 
service clubs have a special part. It is 
in the fulfillment of those tasks that 
physicians and dentists have labored for 
many generations. It is in the present 
fulfillment of those tasks that physicians 
and dentists—along with every citizen in 
the United States—have dedicated their 


energies and devotions. 


You Smell °Em--I°ll Grow “Em 
(From page 19) 


trumpet shaped flowers that measure six 
or seven inches across. Ophir’s trumpets 
are equally large, of a deep golden hue. 
Mikado is a blooming fool, repeating 
its splendid display if the stems are cut 
off after the first blooming. The flowers 
of this one are a deep orange color, 
enhanced with a chocolate red band in- 
side the petals. 

There are sixty or eighty varieties of 
good hybrid day lilies listed today in the 
catalogs of specialists in this species of 
plant, but there are few that surpass the 
three just mentioned, and they are now 
to be had at very moderate prices. 
Hemerocallis is as near foolproof as any 
plant you can grow and will make a 
bright spot in your perennial garden 
both while in flower and out—and they 
bloom a long time too! 

My plants of lictris or Kansas gay 
produced their 


have screwy 


feather 
five-foot purple spikes without coddling 


for three or four years now. They al- 
ways evoke interest from visitors and 
the Missus likes to cut two or three 
spikes (when I’m not looking) to put in 
large basket 
feather is a worthwhile novelty for any 
garden. There’s about 
them but they’re one of the good old 
perennials that you ought to have if 
you haven’t. Pycnostachya is the variety 
I’m speaking of, but don’t let the name 
scare you. 

Then there’s a long-blooming, husky 
plant with roots so tough you have to 
use a saw to separate them, known as 
lythrum. Why don’t more gardeners 
grow it? My plants have been flourish- 
ing in the same spot for years and each 
summer make fine, bushy specimens four 
to five feet tall that are literally loaded 
with long spikes of pink flowers. They 


bouquets. Kansas gay 


nothing new 


seem immune to bugs or plant diseases 
of any kind, and while they do thrive 
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better with occasional watering, they 
have withstood some dry seasons that 
wilted everything around them. 

One of my old standbys in the garden 
is a staunch perennial known botanicall) 
as dictamus fraxinella rubra. However, 
if that seems a bit involved or puts a bit 
of a strain on the old bridgework, just 
tell the nurseryman you want a “gas 
plant.” No kidding, he’ll know what you 
mean. The gas plant is an old-fashioned 
perennial with splendid foliage all sum- 
mer long, and one which doesn’t have 
to be babied the least bit, nor does it 
need ever to be propped up or tied to a 
stake. I am very partial to plants that 
don’t get dilapidated after they flower, 
or sprawl all over the ground at the least 
provocation, and make your garden look 
like a weed patch in which a dog has 
been frolicking. 

The gas plant gets its name from the 
fact that after the very nice deep pink 
flowers are gone and the seed pods have 
formed, on a quiet summer evening you 
can touch a match to a stem and prompt- 
ly be astonished to see a tongue of blue 
flame leap up through its entire length 
to the tip. This comes from a resinous, 
volatile oil secreted by glands on the 
plant. The match treatment doesn’t 
harm it in the least. 

The foliage and pods of the gas plant 
have a delightful lemon-like odor. Be 
sure you locate your specimen perma- 
nently when vou set it out. It doesn’t 
take kindly to moving from one location 
to another, but is as dependable from 
season to season as taxes and grocery 
bills if you leave it alone once it’s estab- 
lished. A single plant is said to have 
survived and increased in size and 
beauty from year to year in a European 
botanical garden for over fifty years. 
It seems to be equally content in my 
garden, though it has some forty-three 
years to go yet before breaking that 
record! Probably that plant will be 
blooming away long after I’m pushing 
up daisies in the boneyard, and it’ll be 
a lot more attractive memorial than a 
block of cold granite or marble! 

Another tall, tough perennial that vou 
can stick in the hottest, driest spot in 
your garden and it will never fail to “go 
to town” is a jawbreaker by the name 
of helianthus multiflorus flora plena 
which, boiled down to plain everyday 
United States, is a “hardy dahlia.” It re- 
sembles somewhat a yellow pompon 
dahlia. This one is impervious to bugs, 
slugs, nits or gnats—and snaps its fin- 
gers at mildew, black spot, leaf curl, 
scab, colic, or Spanish influenza. A six 
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foot clump in my garden last year 
bloomed steadily from July 1 to the 
middle of October, and what’s more it 
stood right up through wind and rain 
without any crutches. The big yellow 
flowers make a continuous bright spot 
in the landscape, and when cut last in- 
definitely in the house. 

Both the red-flowered and pink va- 
riety of heuchera or coral bells, which I 
lrave grown for years, seem to make a 
hit with the womenfolk. They enjoy 
the myriad long-stemmed dainty little 
flowers for using as filler with larger 
posies in a vase. | grow ’em chiefly be- 
cause the neat, beautiful foliage makes a 
splendid low hedge or edging for a 
flower bed. The plant divides easily 
and propagates rapidly from divisions. 
I have probably given away divisions of 
this to fifty different people, a tendency 
among backyard flower-gardeners which 
is probably a headache for nurserymen 
trying to make a decent living! 

According to the catalogs for the past 
two or three years, you ain’t seen nothin’ 
till you've raised a flock of Russell’s 
sensational /upines. Further, the sight 
of the red, white and blue, five-foot 
spikes of this gorgeous creation are 
guaranteed to make the ladies faint or 
the most hardened flower grower im- 
mediately go into a cataleptic trance. 
Of course, in four-point type at the bot- 
tom of the page, most plant vendors will 
warn you that. you’d better know vour 
onions if you want to get into the 
lupine business! 

Well, the writer finally flowered a few 


plants by inoculating the soil, feeding 
‘em vitamin B’, sitting up nights and 
talking to them—in fact everything but 
radium treatments and a writ of habeas 
corpus. 
though, especially if they take a personal 


They really are wonderful, 
liking to vou and decide to stick around. 
More often than not, however, these hy- 
brid lupines are apt to get disgusted with 
life and give up the ghost at the slightest 
whim. But don’t take my word for it 
or you aren’t a genuine gardener! 

Now the next nearest thing to a 
lupine blossom you can produce—and 
easily—is known as tlermopsis caro- 
liniana. Thermopsis is a fine, healthy, 
erect plant that needs no staking, has 
rich green foliage and produces yellow 
lupine-like flowers in racemes eight to 
twelve inches long. I’ve had several 
plants in a very dry place in my garden 
for three years, and each year they get 
larger and nicer. Thermopsis is a clean, 
absolutely hardy plant, growing some 
tltree feet in height. The Missus likes 
to mix the velhlow spikes with those of 
delphinium. I’ll bet you'll like it, too! 

Probably as satisfactory and depend- 
able a permanent border in your per- 
ennial bed as you could wish for is that 
new veronica known as “Blue Spires.” 
It makes a bushy upright specimen with 
very good gray-green foliage, and pro- 
duces a multitude of nice blue flower 
spikes. This is another plant that needs 
no coddling and always shows up in the 
spring, regardless of how tough the 
weather was on your coal pile. 

As for iris, I’m not sticking out my 
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neck very far on this subject. Though 
it is regarded as a perennial, there is a 
certain class of pixillated garden fiends 
who are ready to claw each other’s eyes 
out the moment someone ventures an 
opinion on the merits of any one certain 
named variety. Like gladiolus fans, 
dahlia fans and rose fans, the iris nuts 
travel in packs, and a run-o’-the-mine 
common dirt gardener has no business 
offering any suggestions. 

However, at the risk of causing one 
of these specialists to have a nervous 
breakdown, I might mention the fact 
that in my garden last year, the out- 
standing iris among my collection of 
probably thirty comparatively new va- 
rieties purchased was a honey named 
“Marquita.” The catalogs describe this 
one as having “enormous flowers of 
luminous ivory yellow with falls heavily 
veined maroon—very beautiful.” To 
that | might add that it bloomed longer, 
had the largest and longest-lasting flow- 
ers, and stood up straighter than any 
other iris in the bunch. And all the rest 
of them were supposed to be pretty hot 
stuff when I forked over my _ filthy 
lucre for them! 

Well, as I said before, I like to plant 
‘em and watch ’em grow—and let some- 
one else do the picking and smelling. 
Maybe it seems kinda silly for a full- 
grown man to waste his time fooling 
around raising flowers. But I’ve often 
pondered—it a lot of people in Europe 
had spent more time raising flowers in- 
stead of world 


armies, maybe the 


wouldn't be in such a mess today. 


Kiwanis Club Singing 


“oift of the gods.” Whatever it is, it’s 
highly important, and all of the out- 
standing leaders of community music 
have possessed it to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Look around in your own club for 
song leaders. It isn’t at all necessary 
that he have a knowledge of music from 
a technical standpoint. He should have 
an alert sense of rhythm. Without this 
important fundamental it’s useless to 
make the attempt. It would be next to 
impossible to overestimate the value of 
a good, wide-awake accompanist. Briefly, 
here are a few very important attributes 
the accompanist should have: He should 
have a strong sense of rhythm, and have 
the ability to transpose readily. Many 
songs in their original keys are too 
high for men to sing. The accompanist 


(From page 23) 


should be able to play a goodly number 
of the old “standbys” from memory. He 
should at all times watch the song 
leader, and stay with him, both in time 


ay)! 
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and spirit when sweeping up to one of 
The right 
spirit is highly important—that is, his 


those soul-stirring climaxes. 


plaving should be in keeping with the 
mood content of whatever he is plaving. 
Recently I announced “The _ Star- 


Spangled Banner” before a_ group. 
You'll recall that the opening unisonal 
phrase is very strong and masculine, 
but when the accompanist struck those 
opening notes she did so in a lazy, 
slovenly, lackadaisical sort of way—the 
wrong spirit! 

Not every song is suitable for group 
singing. More failures may be attributed 
to selecting the wrong songs than to 
any other one thing. I often attend 
meetings where they have song sheets 
mimeographed for the occasion. After 


(Turn to page 42) 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 


: a 
iweces Horst 


VU); «= { HOTEL . CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


. “ Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 


from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 Minneapolis 
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—THE DANIEL BOONE — 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 
newest and most 
modern hotel 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.50 and up 
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Kiwanis Club Singing 


(From page 39) 
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looking this over it is easy to see that 
the songs were selected at random with 
out ny thought of appropriateness. 
Any song with a melodic or rhythmic 
“kink,” or one containing too many 
chromatic intervals is totally unfit for 


community or group singing. I recently 
attended a meeting where members ot 
the committee had left absolutely 
nothing to chance very detail had 
been caretully planned ‘hey had been 
o highly efficient that they had marked 
the songs that I was supposed to lead. 
| balked at that, and explained that | 
thought it would be better if we made 
some substitutions. These men meant 
well, but they had never conducted 
group singing and if I had followed the 
routine they had mapped out for me the 
result would have been an_ inevitable 
fiasco. Naturally, | do not believe in 
leaving everything to chance. We must 
give some thought and consideration to 
what we are going to do; however, | 
do know that it is impossible to suc- 
cessfully follow a cut-and-dried mode of 
procedure under all conditions and cir- 
cumstances when conducting community 
singing. Time and place largely de- 


termine what should be done. I have 


made many failures because I found this 
out too late. Informality is a rare art, 
and fortunate indeed is the song leader 
who has it! In groups of men the 
Highty, “Jesus Wants Me for a Sun- 
beam” type of melody is not good. Men 
enthuse over the steady, masculine type 
of song; one that leads to a big, broad, 
thrilling climax at the close! “The Bells 
of Saint Mary’s” “The Stein Song” and 
“Sing, Sing” sung to the tune of “My 
Hero” from the “Chocolate Soldier” are 
all good examples. A number of excel- 
lent selections are to be found in the 
Kiwanis Song Book. 

When is the best time to sing? When 
the audience begins to get tired; when 
there’s a lagging of interest; just be- 
fore the speaker is introduced, and at 
the beginning of meetings. I have seen 
some song leaders make themselves pests 
by trying to get the audience to sing too 
much. When a man is enjoying a good 
meal it’s more than apt to arouse his 
homicidal instincts to be interrupted 
too frequently by an over-enthusiastic 
song leader who has never learned the 
significance of that fine old Greek motto 

“Nothing too much,” 


La Parisienne Eau de Javelle 
(From page 11) 


Fortunately for Kiwanis, Louis Fyon 
did quite well in the matter of producing 
sons. From a Kiwanis standpoint the 
\lbert, 


whom many will best remember as the 


first son to be introduced is 


secretary of the great Montreal.club at 
the time of the convention in 1926. If 
Pete Peterson and Joe Shaw and Jimmie 
Carmichael and some others hadn't upset 
the figures we could still say that the 
Montreal 


attended on record. 


Convention was the most 
largely Anyhow 
the record stood for 27 vears before it 
wa topped. 

Someone took Albert to a Kiwanis 
meeting. Then they took him again and 
\lbert could see a great chance to put 
some of his community serving and fel 
lowship promoting ideas into practice 
Kiwanis seemed like an opportunity to 
serve and he became a member in 1923. 
And from his first meeting in 1923 right 
up to the time this magazine went to 
press Albert Fvon has had 100 per cent 


attendance. He was Honorary Secre- 


tary for two vears, he was vice president 
and several years on the board of direc- 
tors. He has gotten together the data 
on the achievement reports and Montreal 
has won more achievement awards than 
seems possible. He has worked and 
lived Kiwanis. One can just about take 
Albert’s Kiwanis career and write a his- 
tory that would be a textbook of Ki- 
wanis service. 

Albert 
Henry to the club and Henry became 


began taking his brothe 
Here Was 
He at 
tended again and again as his brother's 
Now, you and [ know that one 


enthusiastic beyond words. 
just what he was looking for. 


guest. 
can appeal to the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International and if the cause 
is worthy very readily secure permission 
to flex the classification rules so that 
two persons may have membership from 
the same firm, provided they are execu- 
tives and there is a distinct differentia- 
tion in their duties and the business is 


large enough to warrant it. No peti- 
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tions for the Fyons! Albert was secre- 
tary and he wouldn't even suggest any- 
thing but rigid adherence to the classi- 
fication rules. 

So Henry went out and bought him- 
self a harness business. And he caine 
into the Kiwanis Club of Montreal in 
1924 as “Harness Manufacturer.” He 
deserved to have the harness business 
prosper, and it did. Later, a long time 
later, he sold it and the Fyons, Albert 
and Henry, represented the manufactur- 
And Henry, the 
bachelor brother, proceeded to do a lot 
of serving and a lot of work, partic- 
children. 


ing of javel water. 


ularly for underprivileged 
Henry’s attendance has been 100 per 
cent from his first meeting to the time 
we go to press. 

These Fyons are quiet folks,—they 
don’t want to even hear anyone talk 
about the things they have done and the 
Henry, like Albert, 
took himself very seriously and his Ki- 


things they do. 
wanis work more so. He became presi- 
dent of the Montreal club and you don’t 
get to be president of that club alpha- 
betically. You earn it! Albert is mar- 
ried, with a lovely wife and an equally 
lovely daughter. Next to home, Ki- 
wanis comes right at the top of the list. 

It could be mentioned and perhaps it 
should be mentioned that the Fyons are 
not on relief or worried about where the 
next three loaves of bread are coming 
from. They have used their very nice 
bankrolls for every conceivable purpose 
and, of course, the firm has been most 
generous and is being very generous in 
these war times. 

There are other Fyon brothers,—one 
more we want to discuss in this sketch. 
That one is Charlie. (Maybe he has 
been called Charles but we couldn’t do 
it.) When the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
club was built by Henry Elliott, of 
blessed memory, and Walter Taylor and 
Ernie Cousins and a splendid group of 


Montreal Kiwanians, 


inspired 


other 
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Charlie came in as a member and did 
We recall one time 
president of St. 


magnificent work. 
when Charlie 
Lawrence that a hockey carnival was 
held for charity, grossing $16,000 and 
netting $13,000. A lot of very impor- 
tant money any time. 


was 


The Fyons have always been inter- 
ested in and 
Charlie was on an Olympic lacrosse 
There is a brother, Jack, who 


sports sportsmanship. 
team. 
although not included in Kiwanis mem- 
bership lists is included in Kiwanis 
donations and activities. A great family 
and the only difference between “Fyon” 
and “Hospitality” is in the spelling of 
the words. Generous and willing and 
eager to help make this world a better 
place to live in, the Fyons go marching 
on. They lived up to the slogan “Serve 
your country 
through Kiwanis” long before there was 


community and = your 
such a slogan. 

Look ’em up next time you’re in Mont- 
real. Your visit will last longer,—and 
seem shorter ! 


Studying Dare 
Devils 
(From page 7) 


For the Marine Corps Institute func- 
tions as a correspondence school. Its 
instructors are usually noncoms, ser- 
geants toughened and mellowed by for- 
eign service. They sit all day long at 
their desks making corrections in red 
ink. And if you think that’s a snap, try 
correcting thirty long-hand lessons a 
day, six days a week! 

These instructors have to be special- 
their radio, 


ists in line—electricity, 


chemistry, automobile, aviation, civil 


engineering, accounting. Each has com- 
pleted the basic courses in which he in- 
structs. 
Scranton with the staff of the Interna- 
Correspondence Schools whose 
texts are used. The Scranton staff cor- 
rects all final examinations. 

The diplomas awarded to Marines 
who their 
courses carry the signatures of the 
Dean of the I.C.S. faculty and the Com- 
Marines find 


Many of them have studied at 


tional 


complete correspondence 


mandant of the Institute. 
these diplomas worth working for, since 
all promotions are based on the com- 
pletion of advanced training. 

If a Marine had to plunk out the 
actual enrollment cost for these courses, 


he would have to go short at the post 
exchange. Instead, these courses. rang- 
ing in price from sixty to three hundred 
dollars, are available to him at no cost 
after he enlists. 

While it would be possible to extend 
this into the 
realm of post-war training, most of the 


curriculum indefinitely 
courses are related to a military career. 
That this training should play a part in 
the man’s advancement in service ap- 
pears self-evident. And for the complex 
world which will follow the peace, al- 
most any technical training has some 
civilian angles, in keeping with Amer- 
ica’s trends to specialize each job. 
Heading the Institute is grey-haired. 
Potts, re 


cently recalled from retirement at his 


lithestepping Colonel John 


home along the placid Potomac to head 
the expanding training program of the 


Institute. 

Colonel Potts was “to the colors 
born.” Son of an army officer and 
reared in the environment of army 


posts, Colonel Potts knows all the tricks 


of cutting red tape. He has wangled 


this and that until today the Institute is 


equipped with what is necessary to keep 


his hard-working instruction § staff in 


functioning fettle, from inspirational 
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murals in the post exchange to band 
concerts on the parade ground. 

In the last twenty-one years over 80,- 
000 Marines have studied from thin little 
brown booklets, submitting over half a 
million lessons to the first armed service 
school to be built on a postage stamp. 
Far more recently the Coast Guard, 
Maritime Service, and Army Air Corps 
have adopted the same correspondence 
method of instruction. 

Whether 


Stubbs diagnose the complex 


they are helping Private 
innards 
of a diesel engine, or Corporal Rzonski 
find datum points on a mapping project, 
or assisting Sergeant Hartford in the 
third declension required for his high 
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what they wanted, they replied defiantly, 
“Just send us more Japs.” 

You can’t keep men like that in con- 
centration camps. Marines, for all their 
stiff 
blistering lingo, believe enough in ad- 


liking for a scrap, for all their 
vanced training to dig it out for them- 
For their sort of 
battles, 


selves the hard way. 


diploma, won between means 
something. 

It means individualistic Marines, 
first-to-fight, have first learned to out- 
think the regimented forces ot Japan 
and other aggressor nations. 

Marines first to open the ports of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun bid fair to 
be the first to plug these ports perma- 
nently, when they land, textbooks in 


locker trunks, at Yokohama. 


Gentlemen’s Agreement 


44 
ip i, these instructors bridge 

the yap between Iceland, Gauiana and the 
| Fast at this Washington classroom 
Literally tons of texts leave the In 
titute each veat These gray bags 
labels that would challenge the tm 

tion of Jack London or inspire the 
typewriter of Ernest Hemingway. For 
the 385 Marines who made that gal- 
lant stand at Wake Island. a deed that 
rank with service at Tripoli o1 
belleat W oods were manv enrollees 
id learned to do their jobs better 

cir spare time, knew which end of 

un shoots and with what velocity 

t took 200 Jap planes, filving low, to 
nce those batteries. But when all 
unition was gone, when they 

{ isked b cable tro tl countrys 
(From 

that could be raised for fighting France 
that theatre , ven whet the Duke 
Wellington himself, at that period 

t appointed to command, was nearly 
opel of its success Chere was a 
special interest in walking with such a 
man bv his hedge ot sweetbriar, and 


nurture and embellish it 


hearing that to 


was a favorite recreation of his public 
toil “s 

It was upon Castlereagh that, under 
Monroe’s instruction, Adams called in 
January, 1816. Adams explained that 
his country considered a reduction in 


irmaments on the Great Lakes desirable. 
They were willing to have the British 
of the 
that 


sufficient force should be retained 


Government indicate the extent 


reduction, their own view being 


only 
to prevent smuggling. 


and 


non- 
both 


Mutual disarma- 


Castlereagh cautious 
committal He 


pleased and puzzled. 


was 


seemed to “be 


ment, he maintained, would place Britain 
at a distinct disadvantage on account of 
the fact that if both countries started to 
re-arm the frontiers again, the advan 
tage would be with the United States on 
account of the remoteness of the British 
Isles, At last 


ot Castlereagh’s hesitation. 


\dams got at the secret 
It was “the 
great and growing military power of the 
that 


which his associates in the 


Republic,” and the only answer 


sritish Gov 
ernment could think of was “enormous 
and unparalleled expenditures and prep- 
arations in Canada.” 

however to 


Castlereagh promised 


consult his colleagues in the govern- 


ment and expressed the personal hope 


page 4) 


that they would reciprocate the pacific 


disposition of the American Govern- 


ment. Before they finally parted the 
two men, Adams and Castlereagh, shook 
Agreement” 


their 


“Gentlemen’s 
that 
governments would add anything to the 


hands on a 
entirely verbal, neither of 
existing armaments on the Lakes. 

Adams was obliged to report to his 
Secretary of State, Monroe, that he had 
little hope of making much further prog- 
ress in the matter of actual disarmament. 
Sut it was his turn to be surprised. 
Castlereagh sent for him shortly and 
told him that his government had con- 
sidered the American proposal and that 
they were prepared to withdraw all 
ships on the Lakes except those which 
might be needed for occasional troop 
movement. He wanted to know if 
Adams had authority to sign a formal 
agreement on behalf of the United States 
Government. Adams not. Both 
men realized that the quickest way of 


had 
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reaching an agreement was to transfer 
the negotiations back to Washington. 
Thus Castlereagh wrote Bagot to open 
the discussion in the American capital. 
In his letter he adopted in advance the 
solution upon which the relations of the 
two countries have subsequently rested. 
that 
which 


He suggested the ‘Gentlemen’s 


had been reached 


himself 


Agreement” 
between Adams and should 
apply saying that it might be an easier 
course for the two governments “to act 
in the spirit of confidence, and of ab- 
staining from exertions in that quarter 
than to reduce their system to positive 
stipulations.” 

With affairs in this position 
and Monroe met in Washington on the 


3agot 


site now marked by a monument erected 
by Kiwanis International in Washing- 
They had a talk and 
between them worked out informally, 


ton in April, 1935. 


and still verbally, a plan of procedure. 
Bagot was to write Monroe a note stat- 
ing his government’s inclination to con- 
sider favorably the American govern- 
ment’s suggestion for the cessation of 
all building and equipment on the Lakes. 
Monroe would reply, outlining in detail 
his government’s proposal, and Bagot 
would then send this back to London for 
consideration. 

By the time word of approval got 
back from London, James Monroe had 
become President of the United States. 
Adams, who was being called back to be- 
come Secretary of State, had not arrived 
and so Rush was called in to do the 
signing. 

The period to be allowed for abroga- 
tion had yet to be settled. President 
Monroe suggested either three or six 
months. Bagot, still thinking of the 
handicap under which his country would 
be should an armament race be resumed, 
chose the longer term. 

A letter was written by Bagot to Rush 
on April 28, 1817, covering the points 
discussed. Rush replied the following 
day. These letters, limiting naval arma- 
ment on the Lakes to a few small boats, 
are compact and explicit. The two notes 
comprised the Agreement. 
upon immediately. A month later Presi- 
dent Monroe, in addressing Congress, 
referred to the arrangement but without 
disclosing the contents of the notes. 

Bagot was upset at this 
omission, and on at least two occasions 


It was acted 


somewhat 


spoke to the new Secretary of State, 
Adams. Adams “that the 
President had felt some difficulty in lay- 
ing before the Senate a correspondence 


admitted 


which amounts substantially to a treaty 
and which therefore could not, accord- 


aioe 
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ing to the strict letter of the Constitu- 
tion, have been made binding in the 
manner in which this had been without 
their previous approbation and ratifica- 
tion.” 

Apparently the arrangement was still 
little more than a “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment.”’ A year to the day after Bagot’s 
letter of acknowledgment it was pub- 
lished by the President’s proclamation, 
he having at last submitted it to the 
Senate; but no record is available of 
its ever having been ratified by the 
British Government so that the point 
has been raised as to whether it may 
still be only the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” state. 

Notwithstanding the informality of its 
inception, the Agreement has withstood 
the test of time. There have indeed 
been periods when relations 
strained. In 1837 a strong sympathy 
was aroused in the border States for the 
Canadian rebel, Mackenzie, grandfather 
of the present Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mackenzie King; 


were 


a sympathy that gave 
rise to repercussions in Canada. Naval 
forces were mobilized and equipment as- 
sembled to the north of the boundary in 
excess of the terms of the Agreement, but 
it was recognized that this was only for 
the purpose of maintaining order locally. 
Then came the Maine Boundary line 





and ninety-eight ton iron sidewheeler 
“The Michigan” built in Pittsburgh and 
overland in 
sembling it in Lake Erie. It 


transported 


carried | 


guns in excess of the agreed number, | 


but as the United States had never main- 
tained the four boats to which it was 
entitled on the Lakes this infringement 
in turn was overlooked. 

The greatest strain on the terms of 
the Agreement came during the Amer- 
ican War between the States. Small 
unauthorized groups had been raiding 
northern towns from the cover of Can- 
adian territory. This was done in spite 
of measures taken by Canadian author- 


KEE-PA-COUNT 


sections, as- | 
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ities to suppress the dangerous practice, | 


was nevertheless 
February, 1865, the 
Agreement was actually abrogated by 


but high feeling 
aroused, and in 
Congress. This gave rise to renewed 
agitation in British circles for re-arma- 
ment and necessitated the 
Ambassador, Mr. Adams, again reviving 
in London the argument that an arma- 


ment race would be an unnecessary ex- | 


pense and a provocative proceeding. 
In March, 1865, 


Secretary of State, wrote to Adams in 


Seward, the then 
London,—‘‘You may say to Lord Russell 
that we are willing that the convention 


should remain practically in force.” 





dispute. After that in 1843, the Amer- And “practically in force” it has re- 
ican Government had a four hundred mained—a Gentlemen’s Agreement. 


Laughter a la Carte 
(From page 14) 


Soiree have been a few of their theme- 
party successes. 

A high-spot was Arabian Nights. In- 
vitations in scroll-form were personally 
delivered to each guest by an Arab in 
Costume. Arabian Nights regalia was 
furnished each guest upon arrival. The 
setting was in rich oriental overtones 
and the entire evening’s continuity was 
in keeping with the theme. 

After several years of artistic suc- 
cesses and mounting popularity, income 
and outgo were still running neck and 
neck. Then, Kiwanian Louis Yaseen, 
guest at a party, engaged the girls for 
the Ladies Night of his club. At this 
function, The Laugh Fiesta received its 
premiere. Instantly successful, a dozen 
clubs within a 200-mile radius enjoyed 
something entirely different in Ladies 
Night entertainment. However, cost of 


services, supplies and travel was a 


deterrent that kept The Laugh Fiesta 
out of reach of the smaller clubs. 


To Ralph Gronemeier, Kiwanian of 
Mt. Vernon, Indiana, must go the credit 
for the present nation-wide operations 
of The Party Guild. With a limited 
budget for Ladies Night entertainment, 
Mr. Gronemeier asked whether he could 
not secure a few good features which 
could be presented by their own mem- 
bership. A careful study was made, an 


entire evening’s program developed, 
simple but explicit directions were pro- 
vided, all necessary supplies were fur- 
first 


self-directed Laugh Fiesta was, to quote 


nished, costumes loaned, and the 


Mr. Gronemeier’s own words, “The best 
Ladies Night program we ever had.” 
Again, the girls encountered a loss. 
Again it turned into a later gain. Within 
than a hundred clubs 


the year, more 


from 


American 





| 


| 


Coast to Coast have presented | 


The Laugh Fiesta on a self-service basis. | 


Many are already presenting the Sec- 
ond Edition and individual members of 
clubs have carried on a lively corre- 
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4 
pondence concerning  entertaimment 
problems of their own, or group activ- 
ities for commercial organizations, 
hurch groups, ladies societies and chil- 
dren’s pa rties. 


In their artistic studio-shop, busy days 


ire followed by equally busy nights at 
home. The Party Guild is rapidly turn- 
ing its family residence into laboratory, 


warehouse and madhouse. Fertile minds 


Thirty- 
would 


vear-old manufacturing concern. 
week? A _ thirty-hour 


serve them to better advantage. 


hour day 


Their objective is to isolate and then 


propagate that precious ingredient, 
laughter. 

For laughter is the one universal 
commodity, enjoyed in every land by 


highest and lowest in the social scale. 


a universal language. 


speaks 
If men can join in a hearty laugh, differ- 


Laughter 


and vivid imaginations are constantly at 

play, groping with the amusement prob- ences of religion, race, language or 
lems of the eager hostess in Albuquerque opinion melt away, giving place to 
or the anniversary dinner of a hundred- happy fellowship and understanding. 

- = ’ s  g 
Kiwanis and the Church in the War 
(From page 15) 
that in making a study of nations at nation, including civilian population, is 
war we should first consider the most based on faith in some form of spiritual 
table factors which will obviously in- life, and second on some faith in the 
clude the terrain first, which never justice of their cause, and then faith in 
changes. The next most promineyt fac- themselves and last of all, faith in their 

tor is the character of a race and of traditions. 
the nation. Following this comes morale, This matter of morale becomes our 


course is a varying factor and 


which ot 
1 
victories of the 


that 


ises and falls with the vicissitudes and 
be- 


the 


people. Further he 


lieves the spirit of an army or 


Yes, you can learn how 
to talk in public — at 
sales conferences, 
group meetings, lunch- 
eons and dinners, and 
community gather- 
ings. You can be one 
of those to whom 
others look for leader- 
ship—and you can get 
the rewards that go to 
outstanding people. 
Thousands like your- 
self have been taught 
to speak effectively by 
Bernard K. Ware. His 
course, SPEECH AND SOUND: A Per- 
sonalized Course in Public Speaking, 
brings you the living voice of a master 
speaker—teaches you to overcome shy- 
ness—trains you through a guide book 
and high fidelity recordings to get up 
on your feet ad say your say—interest- 
ingly, effectively, convincingly. 
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question and our problem as we assume 
the place of setting the control in the 
Military 
We 


study history to find what makes morale 


winning or losing of the war. 


morale depends on civilian morale. 


and naturally now we look at the Japan- 
The women play such an 
important part in the building of morale 
The 
Japanese women have a phrase which 
the 


at home and at the military fronts. 
has been used so much in Japan, 
that it has become 
They repeat that a war every ten 
It has 
writers that the women 


writers say, a prac- 
tice. 
years is good for young men. 
been stated by 
do not weep when their sons leave for 
the military fronts. This same Stanley 
Washburn, after 
Japan with the soldiers in the Russian- 
Japanese War, definitely that he 
never thought the spiritual conceptions 
of Japan, though strong, were aS po- 
tent as precepts of Christianity, that no 
ever raised the standards of 
has the straight and simple 
Great Nazarene. 
History of the 


German women in their efforts to main- 


spending years in 


says 


religion 

women as 
philosophy of the 
records the activities 


tain a high morale on the part of their 
men at the front in writing them en- 
couraging letters telling them what was 
not the truth about their conditions at 
home and all the time bolstering their 
fighting morale. The opposite was true 
of the Hungarian women, continually 
telling their men at the front of the bad 


conditions at home and wondering what 
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were fighting for, and all of that 
kind of propaganda which broke down 


morale and which has shown itself in 


they 


many places. 

This brings us around to the question 
of the agencies for morale building and 
our interest in them and directs us to- 
day to those with which we should ally 
services. When people are in 
seek the spiritual guidance 
church 


our 
trouble they 
and the comfort of their 
We will have plenty of that in 
the very near future. The 
will soon become daily reading and we 


fellow 
people. 
casualty list 


will be forming small groups of neigh- 
bors and friends to call on those who 
are suffering. There is question 
about the place of the church in our 
services of today. 


no 


The service club was never built to 
take the place of anything else—cer- 
tainly not the church. I know most about 


Kiwanis. We have constitutional ob- 
jects. They have not changed in a 
quarter of a century. They are not new. 


The application of them may be new 
to some of the members. The question 
that came in October or about there was 
to not Kiwanis 


survive the war. 


or would 


It was probably asked 


whether 


as 


had service clubs 
When we 


because we have never 
effectively active in any war. 
telegraphed the President of the United 
States on that fateful Sunday 
after the Pearl Harbor incident we 
definitely in mind that trained men of 
the service clubs were standing by and 


evening 
had 


we meant trained men. For years we 
have taken the objects and plussed them 
the objectives and then built a 
the clubs 


programs have been thoroughly refined 


with 


program for to use. These 


through study and practice. Every club 
in the United States and Canada has a 
defined practical program to fit every 
phase of community life. These pro- 
grams are so arranged as to fit the needs 
of people, and particularly they 
been made ready for the present day 
work of the Kiwanis clubs when men 


have 


are asking for things to do. 

Both in the church and in the service 
club we seem to look for spectacular 
things; special committees are appoint- 
ed to do things when the regular com- 
mittees could do them just as well. We 
are definitely at the place in this country 
of saving man power and man hours. 
Everyone, men and women, must become 
the careful manager of their twenty-four 
hours a day. There is no credit to any- 
one to accept more responsibilities than 
they We must keep our 
health, 


can care for. 
our strength, our spirit of hu- 
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mor, and carefully select the patriotic 
things to do and the places where they 
There is not sufficient 
time to itemize and attempt to classify 


are to be done. 


these programs but this is the place for 
us to think about them and select the 
particular items of service that we are 
going to do. 

There is no need for many of the new 
War activities which we are prone to 
organize. I say to you that there is no 
better program in any organization for 
building civilian morale, victory morale, 
than is contained in these simple every 
day service activities which we have 
been doing for years and years and 
which we have trained our members 
to do. 

Spiritual emphasis is the order of the 
day. We will not have a victory morale 
without it. We have an outstanding 
objective to Support the Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims. It is one of the 
most popular and ranks with other ac- 
tivities in our clubs. 

I have quoted heretofore from Col. 
Stanley Washburn, who has been in one 
hundred battles and in twenty wars, four 


times around the world, reporting war 





activities. He expresses the thought 
that Russia even will drop the attack on 
the church and that this war is going to 
result in the renaissance of spiritual and 
intellectual life throughout the world and 
that when won will mark a turning point 
in the history of civilization. He _ be- 
lieves that the world is going to turn 
back with increased vigor and faith to 
the philosophy of Christ and to the great 
spiritual leader in whose teaching love 
and beauty and fortitude and kindness 
will prevail. He makes bold to say that 
it is worth half the living race and even 
the destruction of the cities of Europe 
if from that sacrifice will emerge the 
truth which Jesus preached. 

Every principle of Christian religion 
is under attack and with it every Object 
ot Kiwanis. These Objects of Kiwanis 
read differently to me since we have 
been stabbed in the back. Look at the 
first one and answer me if it is worth 


fighting for—and on through the whole 
list—every one under attack by reckless | 
destructionists. 

Let us up and at the task of building 
a victory morale—civilian and military. | 


ALCOHOL IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY | 


By Herman Wortis., M.D. 
MEMBER OF SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE, RESEARCH COUNCIL ON PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 


; apni is a drug which belongs 
in the general class of anaesthetics. 
In general, the anaesthetics are among 
the most beneficent contributions that 
science has ever made to human welfare. 
All have their virtues, and vet improper- 
all are very dangerous. From 





ly used 
scientific laboratories, we have good 
evidence that alcohol, even in moderately 
small doses, affects human efficiency 
and judgment. If thoroughly abused, it 
leads to marked physical and personality 
deviations, accounting in large measure 
for 10-20% of our first admissions to 
state hospitals for the insane. Yet prop- 
erly used and properly diluted, alcohol 
may help a man to obtain needed relaxa- 
tion after a hard day’s work. 

Our present knowledge concerning the 
nature of alcoholism is_ regrettably 
meager. Whether the disorder is caused 
by an abnormal reaction to alcohol, 
whether it is the result of a maladjusted 
personality, the relative importance of 
mental and physical factors, the relative 


importance of current factors and the 


extent to which the disorder extends 
back into childhood, the role of heredity 
and nutrition, all are controversial ques- 
tions on which the council proposes to 
collect additional factual data. 

What can be done about it ? 
ord is by no means brilliant, and vet the 


Our rec- 


situation is not hopeless. In each case 





} want many years of smoking 
| pleasure, send $2.50 today to: 
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Announcing Che Cah [ 


America’s Finest BRIAR PIPE 
Now Only $90 


Exquisite workmanship, and master-crafts- 
men make the CAHILL a pipe you'll be 
proud to own. The rich, golden finish 
brings out the natural dark grain in a way 
your friends will admire and you'll find 
CAHILL a real joy to smoke. It has the 
famous CAHILL genuine aluminum step- 
leaner which eliminates moisture, and 
unlike ordinary pipes the CAHILL is 
GUARANTEED never to burn out. 


Bowl Specially Lined 
With New Honey Compound 


The bowl of this handsome pipe is 
lined with a specially prepared 
honey mixture which penetrates 
the briar wood at the very first 
puff, creating a sweet, incom. 
parably cool smoke. The CAHILL 
needs no breaking in If you 














WAR 
SCOOP! 


Genuine  briar 
roots have be- 


The FERRISS COMPANY 
308 W. Jackson Bivd.. 
Chicago, III, 












come almost 
impossible to 


obtain today. By 
rare good _for- 
tune, CAHILL has 
been able to se- 
cure enough fine 
briar tosupply this 
great pipe to the 
lucky men who buy 
in time. Don't de- 
lay—send your order 
promptly so 

you'll be sure toown 
a genuine CAHILL. 
The CAHILL is made 


smooth orrustic finish, 
State preference. 








KEY CHARM or RING set 


with a Genuine’ Black 
Onyx. Your own _ initial 
encrusted in Gold. Name 
your Club, the Office you 
held. Year and State are 
Hand-Carved in high re- 





lief. 
Price $21.00. (Add 10% Defense Tax) 
Key Charm has the Office and 


date. Any Office. Any Date. 
Reverse has recipient’s and Club 
name. 
Every article hand carved. Price, Gold 
Filled $4.50 (Add 10% Defense Tax)— 
10K Gold $7.50 (plus 10% Defense 
Tax)—Order through International or 
direct from— 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


FREE sabe 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for thousands of 
horsemen. Describes over 400 popu- 
lar items of English and American ‘“‘tack.” I 
ship saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesen- 
feld Co., Dept. 52-D, 112 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 


Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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SPEECHE We write Speer hes 
on any ct. 
‘+a 


mweches For Every Occasion,’’ a collection, 













31 0 Public Speaking ual, $1.50. Officer's 
Handt k with Instant I’a tary Guide, $1.50, 
OKES ‘New Jokes rous Talks’ pre- 
pared and mailed me ily, 87 a ear. 
Ms aker Joke Bor $1.50 Stag ight Stories, 
1.5 
STUNTS <<: Rook, $1.50; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
urar ee Comic Debates, $2 Pro- 
gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50 Banquet Book 
$1.5 s . 
National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio e 








VERDICT every- 


. That's the UNIVERSAL 
/ where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 
j of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 

~~ GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere- coast to coast serv 

ice Very low cost Write for Booklet, ref- 


3 hours 


it is necessary to investigate carefully 
the medical, psychological, psychiatric, 


social, cultural, and behavioral aspects. 


| Treatment is long, all too often inter- 


| rupted by the patient’s return to drink- 


-¢ erences and Guarantee 
at 6 North euetin =” =e Chicago 
—™...  SPEAKER’S DESK 
Fs 2 for use on banquet tables, etc 





10” front x 18” high x ’ 
deep A piece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers 
Desk is built with shelf_for 
extra papers, books, etc. Fin- 


ished with rubber cushioned 
corners Light, compact and 
sturdy, 


Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery. Each $5.00 


Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOS S&S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 









HONOR ROLLS, HISTORICAL MARKERS 
TESTIMONIAL and AWARD PLAQUES 


send size and wording for FREE SKETCH. 
ttiustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 








Quick Service on 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and ae, Pane ae 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEAL’ 


Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 














Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 













___Making a SPEECH? 


by eminent 
instructor helps make you popular speaker 


New unique book, ‘‘Everyday Speeches,”’ 
speech 
Packed with newest suggestions, examples—introduc 
tions, presentations talks for special days and occa 
sions, humor, etc. Nothing else like it! Users delight 
ed! Now in 3rd edition, enlarged! Each pase worth 


all the low price. Send ON CMOOL OF | 
Alma Sothman ‘Enatisu 


FRANKFORT 


ny slalaire MICHIGAN 


An established camp for girls in the beau- 
tiful dunes of Lake Michigan on Crystal 
Lake. Staffed with mature counselors. Rid- 
ing a special feature. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 

Kiwanian DR. FENIMORE E. PUTT 
1246 Kensington Road Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 


+ CAMP GREYSTONE for Girls 
+ FASSIFERN SCHOOL for Girls 
College Prep. 


Under direction of Joseph R. Sevier, A.B., D.D. 
Past Governor Carolinas District of Kiwanis 
Camp Greystone in the lovely mountains of North 

Carolina, near the Great Smoky National Park. All 

land and water sports. 28rd year, July Ist to Aug. 26, 

1942 

25, 1941 

Jos. R. Sevier, Box K, 











Greystone was chosen by LIFE for pictures Aug 
Write for catalogues, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





_ veloped. 


ventilation, 


ing, but with tact, understanding and 
cooperation on the part of the patient, 
much can be done. We must, however, 
confess that our methods of treatment 
are by no means standardized, and yet 
such is invariably the case when the 
cause or causes of any disease remain 
relatively obscure. Within the life span 
of almost all the people in this room, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, pellagra, and even 
cancer have been largely controlled and 
methods of treatment 
Alcohol has lagged, and only 
now is a scientific approach to the prob- 


adequate de- 


lem under way. 

As regards industry, it would seem 
that alcohol and alcoholism present a 
problem to industry, and to the repre- 
sentatives of industry, whether they be 
factory workers, salesmen or executives. 
I present the following evidence: 

(1) Estimates of the extent of chronic 
alcoholism in this country range from 
250,000 to 1,500,000. Unfortunately, 
these estimates are based on impressions, 
and not on actual statistical information. 

(2) Alcohol in sufficient dosage im- 
pairs judgment and co6drdination. To 
contributes to 


what extent this 


business judgment and industrial acci- 


poor 


dents I can only guess, but that alcohol 
can do so is proven beyond any doubt. 
Furthermore, I wish to emphasize that 
I speak here not only of the chronic 
but the worker or 
executive who comes into the factory or 
office mildly tipsy or with a “hangover.” 
In fact, it is very likely that the problem 
of “hangover” is a greater, albeit more 


alcoholic, also of 


insidious, problem to industry than acute 
or chronic alcoholism. 

(3) The 
workers is from 2-3 times as large as 
that of non-alcoholic workers. This nat- 


disease rate of alcoholic 


urally means a considerably greater ab- 
and 
impaired The 
Mitsui coal mines, for example, have 
among their 6,000 employees, 3,200 ab- 
The abstainers worked 14% 


work in alcoholics, 


production. 


sence from 


industrial 


stainers. 
longer, earned 15% higher wages, ex- 
perienced 50% fewer accidents and sick- 
ness, and had 42% 

In the past, industry has, with much 
benefit to itself and the worker, con- 
cerned itself with problems of lighting, 
fatigue, monotony, 


less time off. 


noise, 


adequate holidays for the worker, etc. 


It is only recently that industry has di- 


_ rected especial attention to the individual 
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preoccupations of the worker, and to his 
physical and mental health. Alcoholism, 
on the other hand, has been largely 
It has been condemned, con- 
doned, or considered utterly hopeless— 
but nothing really constructive has ever 


ignored. 


been done about it. 

With the war situation growing more 
tense daily, and national defense assum- 
ing primary importance, the problem of 
maximal industrial efficiency is one that 
concerns us all. During such periods of 
national and therefore necessarily per- 
sonal stress, people may choose various 
outlets, to ease the pressure. Alcohol 
is one of these, and an important one. 
Properly used, it likely does no harm, 
and may even help. Improperly used, 
so that it interferes with personal and 
industrial efficiency, it represents a chal- 
lenge which must be met. If we are to 
believe David Lloyd George, the indis- 
criminate use of alcohol in certain areas 
was one of the most serious obstacles 
encountered in the way of increasing the 
output of munitions in the last war. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have 
in alcohol a drug which, properly used, 
contributes to human happiness. Im- 
properly used, it contributes more than 
any other drug to human misery and per- 
sonal ineffectiveness. 


Our Roll of Honor 


Those Kiwanians, their sons and rela- 
tives who have made the supreme sac- 
rifice in this war of free peoples: 

George Bruce, Royal Air 
Force, son of Kiwanian George Bruce, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been killed in 
action. 


Russell 


Private Armand Viau, Royal Cana- 
dian Army Medical Corps, brother of 
Kiwanian C. E. Viau, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, was killed in England. 

Sergeant Pilot Joseph Rene Viau, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, also a broth- 
er of Kiwanian Viau, has been killed 
in action. 

Ensign Lewis Bailey Pride, Jr., son 
of Charter Member L. B. Pride, Mad- 
isonville, Kentucky, was killed in action 
at Pearl Harbor while on duty on the 
S. S. Oklahoma, @ 

Just as the magazine is going to press 
the sad word is received of the death on 
March 19 of Charles S. Dudley Jr., 
son and law partner of International 
Trustee Dudley of Dallas, Texas. Ki- 
wanians everywhere extend their deep- 
est sympathy to Charlie, his good wife, 
Virginia and their daughter. 
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Visible Standard Record System 









Now is a good time to 
get club reeords in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 





KIWANIS CLUBS 


Qnstantly Orsible ! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 


Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided 


METHOD 





PRICES COMPLETE 
UNIT No. 2 - 8.......For Clubs 


proof''—will not wear out or get out of 
order. 

Cards are inserted or removed without 
changing alphabetical sequence. 

No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. 
A single visible card carries all informa- 
tion on each member. 

Colored signals enable close supervision. 
Cards lie back without being held—per- 


its convenience and utility; it is flexible; 
blank cards upon which you can make any 
special form to meet your local require- 
ments can be secured. 


Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 
emblem stamped in gold leaf on the 
cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


These Units were selected after careful 
investigation as best fitted for practical 
Kiwanis use. 


for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 818.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 

A Few of Its Outstanding Features: ae “7 = : sy sees —— 

@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 825.00 
a compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 

It Hi permanent, mechanically ‘'fool- @ Many other special features that add to with 150 to 200 Members 829.00 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 


dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


mits operation with one hand. 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 




























































One very effective way in which your club may 
“Serve Your Country Through Kiwanis” is by 
stimulating and promoting the use of this mag- 
nificent billboard poster with its “Kiwanis Vic- 
tory Theme.” 

The citizenship billboards were outstandingly 
successful. There is far more reason now to bring 
Kiwanis before the public than ever before. Your 
club may bring to the attention of thousands of 
people the fact that Kiwanis International is en- 
gaged in a great program of war activities. 

There are many things YOU personally can do. 
This billboard promotion is something your CLUB 
can do. 

The four color billboard poster is nine feet high 


THE SUPPLY OF COURSE IS LIMITED SO WE 
SUGGEST AN EARLY ORDER. SEND ORDERS TO 





by twenty-one feet in length. It is a “twenty-four 
sheet” poster. 

The cost has been figured right down to the 
penny and the posters are made available to clubs 
at only $1.75 each. This includes postage. It is 
suggested that several be ordered so that one at 
least may be used for display purposes at club 
meetings. 

A poster tacked up behind your speaker's table 
is a splendid background for all club meetings 
“for the duration.” The price has been set very 
low so that any club may purchase a considerable 
number of posters. 





It is suggested that the correct procedure is to 
go to the outdoor posting company in your city 
and secure their donation of 3 or 5 or 10 boards 
which in most cases they will be glad to do for 
this patriotic purpose. Because of priority and 
other reasons many members have space available 
for this purpose. It is quite satisfactory for "The 
Jones Manufacturing Company" to be listed as 
sponsor. There is a great deal of space, either 
available without cost for this patriotic purpose, 
or at minimum cost to any club. 











KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE: CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 











